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INTRODUCTION. 


^Sh^HE  Art  of  Ukioye,  though  it  ought  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  Japanese  patriot,  anti- 
quarian, sociologist,  and  art-lover,  has  been,  hitherto, 
almost  neglected  in  its  native  country.  Foreigners, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  studying  and  collecting 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with  such  zeal 
that  comparatively  little  of  its  finest  work  remains  in 
the  country  to-day.  In  Paris  there  are  said  to  be 
collectors  who  own  ten  thousand  specimens  each.  In 
Paris  and  London  many  public  exhibitions  of  loaned 
prints  have  been  held,  and  authors  of  celebrity  have 
written  volumes  about  them.  In  America  their  study 
has  been  carried  on  with  still  more  minuteness,  the 
exact  affiliation  and  chronology  of  each  phase  of 
Ukioye  having  been  traced  out  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Art.  In  1896  was  held  in  New  York  the 
world’s  first  complete  exhibition  of  Ukioye,  paintings 
and  prints,  chronologically  arranged  and  dated,  which 
the  present  writer  had  the  honor  of  arranging  and  of 
cataloguing. 

In  Japan,  during  the  Meiji  period,  few  lovers  of  art 
have  cared  anything  about  Ukioye.  Doubless  this  has 
been  due  to  an  inheritance  of  prejudice  from  Tokugawa 
days.  Ukioye  was  then  despised  as  vulgar,  as  the  art 
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of  the  common  people,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
the  Puritans  of  England  were  shocked  at  the  vulgarity 
of  the  theatre  in  Shakspeare’s  day.  The  conservatism 
Meiji  also  condemned  it  as  trivial  and  worthless.  Only 
a handful  of  collections  were  made  by  Japanese  gentle- 
men, during  the  period  between  1880  and  1890,  when 
foreigners  were  buying  the  bulk  of  these  treasures. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  there  has 
been  some  change.  Now  a considerable  number  of 
Japanese  art-amateurs  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
rare  opportunity  to  add  Ukioye  paintings  to  their 
collection.  But  even  they  have  hardly  yet  come  to 
value  rightly  the  engravings  which  form,  in  the 
foreigner’s  eye,  such  an  important  portion  of  Ukioye. 
Last  year  Mr.  Kobayashi  Bunshichi  held  a public  ex- 
hibition of  LTkioye  paintings,  only,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Bijitsu  Kiokwai  at  Uyeno.  Much  public  enterest 
was  manifested  in  it.  This  year  he  proposes  to  make 
a far  more  comprehensive  exhibition  of  both  the  paint- 
ings and  the  wood  engraved  prints  of  Ukioye,  covering 
every  branch  of  the  art,  except  book-illustration,  from 
its  beginning  in  the  early  days  of  Tokugawa  to  the  fall 
of  the  Sbogunate.  This  exhibition  will  afford  the  first 
opportunity  that  citizens  of  Japan  have  ever  enjoyed, 
to  make  a study  of  this  important  branch  of  their  own 
art.  And,  in  order  to  make  it  of  greater  interest,  Mr. 
Kobnyashi  has  asked  me  to  select,  arrange,  and 
catalogue  his  specimens  according  to  their  chrono- 
logical order,  after  the  manner  of  the  New  York 
exhibition.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I know, 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in  Japan  to  date 
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prints  and  paintings  accurately,  from  internal  evidence. 
The  difference  between  the  New  York  exhibition  and 
this  one  consists  chiefly  in  the  present  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  paintings.  The  designers  of  the  school 
divided  their  time  fairly  equally  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  art.  But  in  New  York  their  pictorial 
work  was  not  proportionally  represented. 

The  reasons  which  have  made  foreigners  passionately 
admire  Ukioye,  are  the  same  which  should  also,  now, 
awaken  the  interest  of  Japanese,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  school  of  the  people’s  art 
that  renders  if  of  special  historical  value.  Aristocracy f 
as  in  everything,  carries  its  authority  into  art  also  ; but 
authority  is  generally  the  seed  of  decay  in  art.  So,  dur- 
ing Tokugawa  days,  the  prescribed  art  of  the  Kano  and 
Tosa  schools  fell  into  rather  a sadly  unchangeable  state. 
Moreover  such  art  is  often  the  art  of  abstract  ideas  and 
of  an  artificial  society,  as,  for  instance,  French  court 
art  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  makes  us  know 
what  its  patrons  think,  but  not  what  its  patrons  are 
and  do.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a glimpse  of 
the  popular  art  of  Greece?  It  is  only  through  en- 
gravings that  we  can  get  at  the  popular  art  of  Europe 
centuries  ago.  In  Japan  there  was  practically  no  art  of 
the  people  up  to  the  Tokugawa  age.  The  importance 
of  that  age  consists  not  only  in  what  the  daimio  and 
samurai  did,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
developed  an  independent  life.  The  aristocracy  borrow- 
ed all  its  principles,  its  literature,  and  its  art  from  the 
past  and  from  China.  The  people  had  no  precedents 
and  no  traditions,  yet  they  developed  a taste,  know- 
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ledge  and  culture,  such  as  it  was,  of  their  own.  In 
this  way  they  prepared  themselves  for  their  great 
responsibility  in  the  national  life  of  the  present  era. 
Imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  Japan  had 
jumped  suddenly  from  Ashikaga  ignorance  to  con- 
stitutional government  and  public  opinion.  The  rich 
life  among  the  Yedo  heimin  from  Genroku  onward  was 
the  school  of  the  nation  of  to-day.  The  popular 
history,  the  novel,  the  theatre,  the  illustrated  book,  the 
minute  itinerary,  the  beginnings  of  scientific  pursuit, 
all  these  took  their  honorable  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  And  the  Ukioye  was  the  wonderful,  special 
and  independent  art  of  this  movement.  In  artist,  in 
technique,  in  standard,  in  subject,  and  in  taste,  it 
derived  comparatively  little  from  the  ancient  or  con- 
temporary aristocratic  schools.  Its  greatest  achievement 
was  the  invention  of  printing  engraved  pictures,  and 
especially  of  printing  them  in  colors.  Not  only  did 
this  cheapen  the  art,  and  make  it  available  to  the  whole 
nation,  discharging  something  of  the  function  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  present  day,  but  it  was  forced  to  in- 
vent new  methods  of  color  composition  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  new  medium.  In  this  way  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  simple  balance  and 
harmony.  If  then,  foreigners  can  become  absorbed  in 
such  matters  of  Japanese  sociological  interest,  how  much 
more  should  Japanese  learn  to  appreciate  this  im- 
portant, even  if  humble,  phase  of  development  in  their 
national  spirit ! 

But  there  is  another  great  group  of  reasons  for  the 
foreign  admiration  of  Ukioye,  especially  of  the  Ukioye 
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prints.  It  is  their  absolute  aesthetic  excellence,  judged 
from  a universal  point  of  view.  I do  not  know  a single 
Western  lover  and  collector  of  European  prints  who 
does  not  assert  that  the  old  Japanese  prints,  at  their 
best,  the  prints  of  Okumura  Masanobu,  Harunobu, 
Kiyonaga  and  Hokusai,  are  by  all  odds  the  aesthetically 
greatest  specimens  of  the  art  of  print  designing  and 
executing  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  One  of  the 
largest  Paris  collectors  of  Ukioye  prints  is  himself  the 
head  of  a great  color-printing  establishment.  There  is 
an  exact  knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  obtain  the  simplest, 
broadest  and  most  subtle  effects,  in  choice  and  texture 
of  papers,  in  the  quality  of  line  engraving,  and  in  the 
flatness,  juxtaposition,  and  superposition  of  color- values, 
that  is  a perfect  revelation  to  the  West.  Not  only  our 
decorative  arts  themselves,  but  all  our  theories  of  de- 
corative art  have  been  transformed  by  them.  And  here 
lies  the  deepest  reason  for  Western  love  of  this  art,  that 
it  strikes  the  very  keynote,  the  grammar,  so  to  speak, 
of  pictorial  composition.  If  art  is  the  throwing  together 
of  spots  of  color  according  to  harmonic  relations  of 
notan , hue,  size  and  shape,  then  success  in  such 
difficult  synthesis  must  depend  upon  previous  mastery 
of  its  simplest  cases.  Its  simplest  case  is  the  disposition 
of  the  size,  shape,  notan  and  hue  in  terms  of  two  colors 
only.  Now,  painting  can  with  difficulty  achieve  such 
unity  and  purity  of  tone.  But  prints  from  flat  wooden 
blocks  give  us  the  elementary  factors.  It  thus  follows 
that  the  work  in  rose  and  green  of  Kiyonobu  and  his 
successors  of  Horeki  becomes  the  absolute  grammar  of 
simple  color  arrangement,  carried  out  more  thoroughly 
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and  consistently,  it  is  probable,  than  even  the  best 
Greek  decoration  did  it.  And  when  we  come  to 
designing  for  three  colors  with  Kiyomitsu,  and  five  or 
six  colors  with  Uarunobu,  we  have  this  grammar  carried 
on  to  the  point  of  a splendid  rhetoric.  So  well  is  this 
understood  in  the  West  that  manufacturing  industries, 
schools  of  design,  and  even  schools  of  painting,  collect 
these  prints  as  invaluable  models  for  students.  They  are 
the  richest  mine  of  primary  art  principles  in  the  whole 
world.  Aesthetic  lectures  are  given  upon  them  by  pro- 
fessors of  composition  before  the  most  advanced  classes. 
There  is  no  lack  of  harmony  between  their  principles  and 
those  of  the  purer  forms  of  European  art,  Greek,  Italian 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and  French  of  the  school  of 
Millet  and  Corot.  It  is  the  expression  of  these  common 
principles  in  their  simplest  and  strongest  form.  It  is 
strange  that  Japanese  are  the  only  people  who  have  not 
perceived  this  unique  art-educational  value  of  Ukioye 
prints.  They  illustrate  the  very  principles  in  which 
Japanese  art  of  the  present  day  is  apt  to  be  lacking, 
simplicity,  unity,  tone,  force  of  notan  in  color,  and  color 
harmony  itself. 

To  Japanese  there  should  be  an  antiquarian  value 
also  in  such  historically  related  samples  of  Ukioye. 
Ukioye  is  a unique  storehouse  of  otherwise  unrecorded 
focts.  Customs,  costume,  methods  of  hair  arrangement, 
the  changing  fashion  in  patterns,  house  interiors,  city 
topography,  the  way  in  which  country  landscape  struck 
the  minds  of  a vanished  generation,  can  all  be  made 
out  from  a full  collection  of  such  work.  The  Ukioye 
designers  carefully  followed  the  yearly  changes  in  all 
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such  matters,  a fact  which  proves  the  keen  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  aesthetic  peculiarities  of  contemporary 
custom.  The  change  of  coiffure  in  women  sometimes 
varies  appreciably  within  the  passage  of  a single  year. 
It  is  from  a careful  comparison  of  such  accurate 
sociological  data  with  technical  aesthetic  qualities  that 
we  are  enabled  to  attain  such  minuteness  of  chrono- 
logical identification. 

To  the  present  user  and  designer  of  patterns,  also, 
this  work  should  appeal.  The  rescources  of  Japanese 
design  were  never  so  deeply  proved  as  by  the  Ukio- 
yeshi.  Especially  for  patterns  of  cloth  upon  dresses, 
no  present  collection  of  stuffs  affords  such  a glimpse  of 
past  wealth.  The  patterns  on  costumes  of  the  upper 
classes,  can  be  studied  from  the  work  of  other  schools, 
but  only  in  the  collections  of  the  theatres  do  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  that  infinite  fecundity  of  wonderful  strange 
design  for  the  people’s  dresses,  which  Ukioye  reveals. 
Indeed  many  of  the  Ukioyeshi  were  employed  as  de- 
signers of  patterns  also,  for  large  commercial  houses,  or 
for  citizens  generally.  The  more  popular  phases  of 
such  work  are  preserved  to  us,  mostly  without  color,  in 
the  printed  pattern  books.  But  the  full  power  of  such 
work  is  revealed  to  us  chiefly  in  the  accessories  of 
Ukioye  paintings.  Many  hints  for  future  designs  can 
doubtless  be  derived  from  a study  of  these  pieces. 

For  a thorough  understanding  of  tbe  history  of 
Ukioye  technically,  or  chronologically,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  a thorough  series  both  paintings  and  prints. 
One  ought  to  add  also  a series  of  the  more  important 
book-illustrations,  mostly  by  the  same  artists.  Each 
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one  of  these  lines  of  work  throws  light  on  the  others. 
Some  designers,  like  Choshun,  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  paintings.  But  many,  like  Moronobu, 
Masanobu,  Shunsbo,  and  Hokusai,  were  equally  noted 
in  all  three  lines.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  is  qualities  of 
painting  that  the  prints  endeavor  to  reproduce  ; later 
the  proper  qualities  of  prints,  independently  discovered, 
react  to  some  extent  upon  those  of  painting.  In  either 
case,  we  discover  in  one  the  key  to  what  we  find  in 
the  other;  and  therefore  both  must  be  studied  together. 
Morever,  to  get  the  complete  chronological  range  of  a 
single  artist’s  work,  we  must  include  his  period  of 
painting  which  often  is  quite  separated  from  that  of  his 
prints.  Thus  ShuDsho’s  prints  are  chiefly  found  from 
1765  to  1780,  while  his  paintings  are  chiefly  between 
1780  and  1790.  In  this  exhibition  the  only  lack  is  the 
series  of  book-illustration.  But  this  is  such  a large 
field,  and  so  difficult  to  arrange  harmoniously  in  ex- 
hibition with  paintings,  that  the  attempt  to  include  it 
was  given  up. 

In  the  catalogue  that  follows  there  has  been  almost 
no  attempt  made  to  include  the  ordinary  biographical 
details  of  artists’  lives,  which  can  be  derived  from  other 
sources,  nor  to  dilate  upon  the  subjects  of  the  several 
works,  the  history  of  the  theatre,  etc.  My  desire  was 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  points,  new  to  the 
written  records  of  Ukioye,  that  a careful  comparison  of 
the  specimens  themselves  was  able  to  reveal.  In  art 
history  the  works  of  art  themselves  are  the  most 
important  original  documents.  Also,  to  art  lovers,  the 
most  essential  thing  in  art  history,  is  the  explanation 
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of  aesthetic  quality  proper.  Whatever  else  it  is  a 
history  of,  it  should  be  a history  of  art.  Now  Chinese 
and  Japanese  accounts  of  paintings  are  almost  never 
histories  of  art.  You  can  learn  from  them  almost 
nothing  about  technical  details.  Also  their  chronology 
is  conspicuous  for  its  absence  or  inaccuracy.  The  true 
history  has  got  to  be  built  up  by  a slow  and  patient 
study  of  specimens,  such  as  these,  in  tentative  chrono- 
logical order.  It  is,  thus,  upon  the  two  new  points, 
not  to  be  found  in  books,  of  chronological  affiliation, 
and  the  growth  in  mastery  of  technical  aesthetic  pro- 
blems, that  I have  attempted  to  claim  the  attention  of 
visitors.  It  is,  after  all,  in  a careful  study  of  these  that 
lies  the  key  to  a real,  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
History  of  Ukioye. 


E.  F.  P. 
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1.  Xwasa  Matahei. 

Painting. 

This  artist  is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of 
Ukioye.  But  the  latter  was  a natural  reaction 
against  the  Chinese  classicism  of  Ashikaga,  and 
had  its  roots  in  efforts  to  express  Japanese 
subjects  of  the  Tosa  and  Kano  schools  of  the 
days  of  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi.  Kano 
Sanraku  painted  Ukioye.  Matahei  was  not  a 
myth,  as  some  have  thought.  He  probably 
studied  both  Tosa  and  Kano  styles,  and  did 
something  to  combine  their  qualities,  adding  a 
grace  of  line,  and  a natural  expression  of  his 
own.  His  work  lies  probably  in  the  periods 
Keicho  (1596-1614),  Genwa  (1615-1623),  and 
Kuanyei  (1624-1643).  He  was  hardly  recognized 
as  the  founder  of  a school  in  his  day.  But  now 
works  fairly  attributable  to  him  are  greatly 
sought  for. 

2.  Successor  of  Mataliei. 

Painting. 

A STANDING  LADY. 

About  Manji  (1658-1660). 

The  style  of  Matahei  persisted  without  much 
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change  until  Moronobu.  During  this  interval 
it  is  rare  to  find  names  of  artists.  The  technique 
is  an  anachronism  in  that  it  is  a persistence  of 
the  old  Kano  coloring  of  Yeitoku,  long  after 
Tanyu’s  change  had  superseded  it  in  the  Kano 
and  other  schools.  The  very  use  of  rich  orange, 
green  and  yellow  with  black  foreshadows  the 
method  of  coloring  by  hand  some  of  the  first  of 
Moronobu’s  prints,  a method  of  coloring  out 
of  which,  perhaps,  arose  the  peculiar  Ukioye 
coloring  of  the  Torii  painting,  as  opposed  to  the 
later  Kano  coloring  of  Moronobu  in  painting. 

8.  Artist  Unknown. 

Otsiiye. 

Minamoto  Tametomo. 

About  the  end  of  Genroku  (1688-1703). 

The  Otsuye  were  rough  cheap  paintings 
executed  in  editions,  and  sold  to  the  common 
people.  They  are  thus  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  single  sheet  print.  The  earliest  may  have 
been  produced  as  early  as  Kuanyei  (1624-1648), 
but  they  persisted,  side  by  side  with  prints  as 
late  as  Shotoku  (1711-1715)  or  Kioho  (1716- 
1735).  In  this  specimen  we  still  see  the  use  of 
dominant  orange  and  green  with  black  that  is 
found  also  in  the  hand-colored  prints,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  the  style  of  coloring 
seen  in  the  previous  painting. 
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4.  Hishigawa  Moronobu. 

Print.  Snmiye. 

Kusazuri-biki. 

Probably  of  the  period  Empo  (1673-1680). 

The  earliest  of  Moronobu’s  outline  prints  in 
single  sheets  that  I have  met  with  is  of  the 
Kuanbun  period  (1624-1629).  This  is  later.  His 
prints  are  a great  improvement  upon  the  pri- 
mitive book  illustration — Keicho  (1596-1614)  to 
Kuanbun — from  which,  as  outline  engraving, 
they  are  derived.  The  increased  beauty  and 
force  of  drawing  are  probably  due  to  pictorial 
training  in  the  Kano  style  of  Tanyu  and  Tsune- 
nobu.  In  Moronobu’s  mastery  of  elaborate 
composition,  as  shown  in  this  piece,  he  shows 
himself  the  true  founder  of  Ukioye  recognized 
as  a separate  school.  The  hand-coloring  on  this 
piece  is  doubtless  later  than  the  print. 

5.  Hishigawa  Moronobu. 

Print.  Siimfye. 

Groups  at  Kiyomizu. 

Probably  of  the  period  Jokio  (1684-1687). 

Here  we  have  a style  of  composition  with 
landscape  background,  more  like  what  we  find 
in  Moronobu’s  well-known  paintings.  Such  a 
powerful  use  of  outline  in  engraving  must  be 
compared  with  European  masters,  as  Albert 
Purer.  Though  partly  washed  away,  we  still 
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see  on  it  traces  of  the  original  touches  of  hand- 
painted  orange  (tan),  which  were  used  in  imita- 
tion of  Otsuye. 

6.  Hishigawa  Moronobu. 

Painting. 

A STANDING  LADY. 

About  Genroku  2nd  (1689). 

This  delicate  work  well  exhibits  the  pictorial 
technique  used  by  Moronobu  in  his  later  days, 
the  style,  some  what  hard  and  thin,  both  in  pattern 
drawing  and  in  color,  but  of  great  refinement, 
out  of  which  the  typical  qualities  of  the  whole 
Hishigawa  school  are  to  grow.  The  pure  cur- 
vature of  the  lines  is  much  softer  and  more 
feminine  than  in  his  early  work.  The  texture 
of  the  coloring  is  so  smooth  and  pure  that  it 
appears  as  if  executed  on  ivory.  Such  quality 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  achieved  by  his  pupils. 

7.  Furuyama  Moroshige. 

Painting. 

Girl  sitting  pensive. 

About  Genroku  10th  (1697).  - 

During  Genroku  (1688-1708),  and  for  years 
after  his  death,  Moronobu’s  school  was  continued 
by  a host  of  pupils,  both  in  painting  and  in 
printing.  Of  these  the  most  prolific  and  per- 
manently influential  was  perhaps,  Moroshige. 
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His  descendant,  Moromasa,  worked  as  late  as 
Horeki  (1751-1763).  His  style  is  stiffer  than 
Moronobu’s  and,  in  the  accessories,  such  as 
rocks,  seems  to  anticipate  some  qualittes  of 
Kiyonobu’s  early  paintings.  It  is  thus  not 
unlikely  that  Kiyonobu  derived  his  early  Hishi- 
gawa  traiuing  through  Moroshige.  This  painting 
has  no  signature,  but  the  style  is  unmistakable. 

8.  Hishigawa  Morofusa. 

Painting. 

Young  men  and  women. 

About  Genroku  12th  (1699). 

Morofusa,  the  son  of  Moronobu,  is  of  all  the 
latter’s  pupils,  most  like  the  parent,  but  is 
weaker  in  line.  The  reason  his  signed  paintings 
are  so  rare  is,  doubtless,  that  his  signature  has 
often  been  removed  in  order  that  they  might 
pass  for  Moronobu’s.  Such  an  elaborate  com- 
position as  this,  of  his,  is  rare. 

9.  Wawo. 

Painting. 

Lady  at  home. 

About  Genroku  11th  (1698). 

Wawo  is  a pupil  of  the  Hishigawa  school, 
whose  works  are  found  in  prints  as  late  as 
Kioho  (1716-1735). 
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10.  Morotsugu. 

Painting. 

A GIRL  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OP  ShIKIBU. 

Of  the  period  Hoyei  (1701-1710). 

Morotsugu  is  probably  a member  of  the 
Hishigawa  family,  but  his  relationship  is  not 
determined.  His  signed  works  are  generally 
later  than  Genroku.  Ho  prints  have  appeared. 
Though  unsigned  the  identification  of  this  is 
clear. 

11.  Sugimura  Masataka. 

Painting. 

Arranging  hair. 

About  Genroku  10th  (1697). 

Masataka  is  mentioned  among  the  Genroku 
painters.  This  painting,  the  only  one  I have 
ever  seen  of  his,  proves  him  to  be  the  direct 
pupil  of  Moronobu.  A magnificently  illustrated 
book  by  him  of  1684  is  not  inferior  to  Moro- 
nobu’s  best  prints.  The  style  of  headdress 
proves  this  painting  to  belong  to  the  latter  part 
of  Genroku. 

12.  Hanabusa  Icho. 

Painting. 

Girl  on  a summer  evening. 

About  Genroku  5th  (1692). 

Though  a pupil  of  the  Kano  school,  Icho  in 
passing  over  to  Ukioye,  put  himself  under  the 
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influence  of  M’oronobu.  This  painting  shows 
little  of  the  Kano  influence  except  the  painting 
of  the  eyes  and  the  disposision  of  the  drapery, 
its  signature  is  that  of  Icho’s  earlier  period, 
before  his  banishment.  The  paiD tings  we 
ordinarily  see  of  his  are  of  his  later  style,  done 
rafter  his  return  to  Yedo,  during  Hoyei(1704- 
1710)  Shotoku  (1711-1715)  and  Kioho  (1716- 
1735).  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
tbis  is  a genuine  work  of  Icho.  If  so,  it  is  of 
much  historical  importance. 

18.  Miyagawa  Choshun. 

Painting. 

Standing  belle. 

About  Shotoku  1st  (1711). 

By  the  end  of  Genroku  it  was  clear  that  the 
pure  Hishigawa  school  was  weak  and  decaying. 
New  life  came  into  Ukioye  art  from  several 
sources.  Of  these  Kano  influence,  as  shown  in 
Icho,  is  strong.  Choshun’s  technique  is  closer 
to  Tsunenobu’s  than  Moronobu’s  to  Tanyu. 
Though  Choshun  at  first  worked  in  Hishigawa 
style,  his  own  genius  developed  a richer  freer 
scheme  of  coloring  which  begins  to  differentiate 
Ukioye  taste  from  older  schools.  It  shows  a 
new  picturesque  life  coming  into  the  work  of 
Hoyei  Shotoku  and  Kioho.  About  Choshun 
as  a centre,  the  chief  pictorial  work  of  Ukioye, 
as  distinguished  from  print-designing,  clings, 
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down  to  Meiwa  (1764-1771).  Fie  and  his  as- 
sociates with  the  exception  of  Kaigetsudo,  never 
i designed  for  prints,  or  worked  at  book  illustra- 
tion. Chosh tin's  work  during  Hoyei  is  very  rare. 
This  must  already  belong  to  Shotoku.  The  use 
of  bright  blue  and  green  in  small  touches  is  an 
example  of  new  aesthetic  color  feeling. 

14.  Miyagawa  Choshun. 

Painting. 

Lady  reading  a book. 

About  Shotoku  5th  (1715) 

In  this  work  free  undulation  of  line  and  the 
harmonious  disposition  of  the  leaf  pattern,  less 
stiff  than  Moronobu,  less  stiff  than  the  previous 
specimen,  illustrate  the  new  aesthetic  intention 
of  Ukioye. 

15.  Miyagawa  Chosliun. 

Painting. 

Standing  girl  with  pet-cat. 

About  Kioho  2nd  (1717). 

This  painting  illustrates  well  Choshun’s 
brilliant  originality  of  color.  Each  tone  enters 
as  pure  color  into  a total  color-feeling.  The 
notan  as  well  as  the  hues  of  the  broadly  dis- 
posed patterns  fairly  sparkle. 
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16.  Miyagawa  Choshun. 

Painting. 

Lady  on  a summer  evening. 

About  Kioho  3rd  (1718). 

What  a different  scheme  of  color,  this,  from 
the  last ! and  yet  as  perfectly  consistent.  The 
three  pale  blues  are  almost  as  silvery  as  the 
black  and  white  in  the  skirt.  The  tender 
Tsunenobu  shi  touch  on  the  tree,  though  of  ink, 
is  of  a soft  warm  tone,  contrasting  as  a yellow 
against  the  metallic  blues,  and  as  atmospheric 
grey  against  the  jet-black  of  the  hair. 

17.  Miyagawa  Choshun  and  Miyagawa  Choki. 

Painting. 

An  old  monk  and  a young  woman. 

About  Kioho  5th  (1720). 

This  picture  is  specially  rare  and  interesting 
as  bringing  together  the  work  of  Choshun  and 
his  son,  Choki.  Choki’s  work,  is  mostly  lost, 
being  sold  for  Choshun’s.  The  crispness  of  the 
color- pattern  on  the  white  haori  is  unsurpassed, 
while  the  atmospheric  picturesqueness  of  Choki’s 
figure  and  tree  is  worthy  of  Icho. 

18.  Kaigetsudo. 

Painting. 

Large  standing  girl.  About  Hoyei  4th  (1707). 

About  this  artist’s  life  nothing  is  known,  but 
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his  work  shows  him  to  have  b'  en  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  group  centered  about 
Choshun  in  the  Hoyei  revolution  from  the 
Moronobu  dynasty.  For  the  splendid  sweep 
and  composition  of  his  line  there  is  no  precedent 
in  Ukioye.  To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  reminds  us  faintly  of  Kiriomin’s  power  in  his 
Bakan.  In  breadth  and  picturesqueness  both 
of  mass  and  of  pattern,  also,  he  shows  himself 
an  original  colorist.  It  is  from  him  probably 
that  the  improvement  in  the  line  quality  of 
Choshun,  Okumura  Masanobu,  and  the  Torii 
chiefly  springs.  He  is  one  of  the  Japanese 
artists  that  are  strongly  influencing  Western 
art. 

19.  Kaigetsudo. 

Painting. 

Large  standing  girl. 

About  Shotoku  1st  (1711). 

The  limitation  of  this  artist,  in  spite  of  his 
strength  of  line,  shows  itself  in  his  sameness  of 
composition.  He  must  have  had  great  temporary 
popularity  to  induce  such  prolific  repetition. 
His  paintings  appear  with  two  signatures.  Some- 
times, as  here,  Takuhan  is  used,  sometimes 
Anchi.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  are  the 
same  man.  If  not,  Anchi  is  the  weaker. 
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20.  Kaigetsudo. 

Painting. 

Large  standing  girl. 

About  Shotoku  2nd  (1712). 

The  laigeness  of  pattern  and  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  green  lining  of  the  dress  with  its  de- 
licate blue  are  noticeable. 

21.  Kaigetsudo. 

Print.  Tanye. 

Standing  girl.  About  Shotoku  4th  (1714). 

Kaigetsudo’s  prints  are  rare,  and  greatly 
prized  by  foreigners  for  their  splendid  line.  In 
his  Surniye,  line  shows  to  greaters  advantage 
than  in  his  paintings.  Also  in  the  disposition 
of  the  black  parts  of  bis  patterns,  he  is  un- 
surpassed by  all  the  Ukioye  designers  of  prints. 

I have  seen  this  same  print  in  ink  only.  It  is  a 
grod  example  of  the  effect  of  tan.  In  fact  the 
socalled  Sumiye  and  Tanye  are  the  same  thing, 
the  tan  having  been  used  on  only  part  of  the 
edition.  Foreign  art  teachers  use  Kaigetsudo’s 
prints  for  lectures  on  line. . 

22.  Tosendo  Rifu. 

Painting. 

Large  standing  girl. 

About  Shotoku  4th  (1714). 

This  artist,  in  line,  is  evidently  a student  of 
Kaigetsudo.  Though  a weaker  colorist,  his 
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representation  of  naturalistic  patterns  on  cloth 
is  forcible. 

58.  Matsuno  Chikanobu. 

Painting. 

Standing  lady. 

About  Hoyei  5th  (1708). 

This  artist,  whose  paintings  often  appear,  must 
have  been,  judging  by  his  hardness  of  pattern- 
drawing  and  color,  a pupil  of  the  Hishigawa 
school ; but  in  line,  he  is  endeavoring  to  be 
like  Kaigetsudo.  We  see  here,  therefore,  the 
very  transition  going  on  from  one  school  to 
another. 

2L  Tsuneyuki. 

Painting. 

TWO  STANDING  LADIES  AND  AN  ATTENDANT. 

About  Kioho  5th  (1720). 

Next  to  Choshun  this  artist  is  in  all  respects 
the  finest  painter  of  the  new  movement. 
Strictly  refraining  from  prints  or  theatrical 
designing,  and,  doubtless,  deriving  both  his 
technical  skill  and  his  name  from  Kano  Tsune- 
nobu,  he  did  more  than  any  one  man  to  keep 
the  pictorial  quality  of  Ukioye  pure  after 
Choshun’s  death.  Unfortunately  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ukioye  histories.  Being  an  ex- 
tremely original  colorist,  as  rich  as  Choshun  and 
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Kaigetsudo,  we  do  not  find  his  purity  of  style 
retrograding  toward  Hishigawa  hardness.  This 
is  a very  perfect  example  of  his  command  over 
splendid  line,  notan , and  color.  From  an  af- 
solute,  world’s  point  of  view,  this  is  perhaps  the 
ripest  piece  of  color  in  the  exhibition. 

25.  Tsunemasa. 

Painting. 

A YOUNG  MAN  RICHLY  DRESSED,  AND  TWO  GIRLS. 

About  Kioho  13th  (1733). 

Here  is  another  Ukioye  artist  of  great  histori- 
cal importance  concerning  whom  htstory . is 
silent.  The  pupil  and  successor  of  Tsuneyuki, 
his  paintings  cover  the  loDg  period  between 
Kioho  (1717-1740)  and  Anyei  (1772-1780).  He 
also  is -an  original  colorist,  and  a very  prolific 
artest.  His  importance  is  seen  in  his  influence 
on  Harunobu.  This  early  work  of  his,  in 
Tsuneyuki’s  style,  is  very  rich  in  color,  the  dark 
brown  of  the  haori  being  specially  beautiful. 
This  is  typical  of  his  early  work. 

26.  Tsunemasa. 

Painting. 

Interior  of  a pleasure  house. 

About  Kampo  4th  (1744). 

In  this  work  Tsunemasa  has,  for  the  moment, 
dropped  his  own  style,  and  in  coloring  and 
subject  has  gone  over  to  the  rival  theatrical 
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school  of  the  Torii.  For  some  reason,  during 
Kuanpo  (1741-1743),  Enkio  (1744-1747)  and 
Kuanen  (1748-1750),  there  was  a great  love  for 
indoor  architural  designs  with  amusement  par- 
ties, which  were  mostly  treated  on  large  sheets 
by  Okumura  Masanobu  and  his  friends. 

27  Tsunemasa. 

Painting. 

Young  lady  under  cherry  blossoms. 

About  Kuanen  2nd  (1749). 

Here  Tsunemasa  returus  to  himself.  Here 
we  see  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  his  own 
original  coloring,  and  his  powerful  crumbling 
touch  upon  the  tree  stem,  recalling  the  best  of 
Kano  Tsunenobu's  tradition.  The  signature  is 
characteristic. 

28  Tsunemasa. 

Painting. 

Young  woman. 

Ab3ut  Uoreki  1st  (1751). 

In  this  simple  charming  design,  Tsunemasa 
persists  in  his  usual  coloring.  In  this  naive, 
childish  treatment  of  woman’s  life  we  see  the 
type  of  motive  which  afterward  Harunobu,  of 
the  print  school,  borrowed  from  Tsunemasa  and 
Shunsui. 
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29  Tsunemasa. 

Painting;. 

Belle  on  a crane. 

About  Meiwa  2nd  (1765)., 

Tn  this  painting  we  see  the  true  link  between 
Tsunemasa  and  Harunobu  in  his  Meiwa  (1764- 
1771)  style.  This  is  the  very  subject  that 
Harunobu  treats  in  his  earliest  nishikiye  prints. 

80.  Miyagawa  Issho. 

Painting. 

Woman  hearing  a cuckoo’s  note. 

About  Kampo  1st  (1741). 

By  his  name  this  man  must  have  been  a 
direct  pupil  of  Choshun ; but  his  style  has 
greatly  changed,  pa  sing  over  into  the  hard, 
more  vulgar  style  of  the  great  school  of  print 
designers.  His  work  is  frequently  found. 

81.  Katsukawa  Shunsui. 

Painting. 

Lady  in  spring. 

About  Kampo  2nd  (1742). 

At  last  we  come  to  the  great  genius  of  the 
special  school  of  painters  that,  though  little 
known  to  moderns,  exercised  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  whole  course  of  Ukioye.  His 
earlier  Kioho  work  is  signed  Miyagawa  Shunsui, 
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hut  somewhere  about  Genbun  (1736-1740)  he 
changed  it  to  Katsukawa  Shunsui.  After 
Tsuneyuki  he  is  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
Ohoshun  school.  His  color,  though  very  diffe- 
rent from  Choshun’s,  and  partly  borrowed  from 
the  rival  Torii  style,  is  developed  by  him  into 
unexpected  compositions  of  free  pictorial  wealth 
which  only  Masanobu  at  his  best  can  rival. 
We  see  it  here,  the  strange  angular  cutting  of 
part  against  part.  Also  the  soft  massing  of  the 
charry  blossoms  behind  the  black  is  most  picto- 
rial. This  artist  is  one  of  the  most  admired  by 
foreigners,  for  pictorial  effect,  more  admired 
than  Kaigetsudo.  He  is  the  teacher  of  Shunsho, 
and  so  to  speak,  the  grandfather  of  the  great 
Hokusai. 

82.  Katsukawa  Shunsui. 

Painting. 

Lady  in  autumn. 

About  Horeki  1st  (1751). 

Shunsuils  work,  like  Tsunemasa’s,  lasts  into 
Meiwa  (1764-1771),  and  affects  Ilarunobu’s. 
Here,  as  in  all  his  later  work,  we  find  ’he  forms 
purer  and  more  dignified,  without  losing  pictu- 
resque coloring.  Such  style  already  contains 
the  principles  of  Shunsho’s  painting.  The 
beauty  of  execution  in  the  maple  tree  surpasses 
Tsunemasa’s  cherry,  With  this  piece  is  ended 
the  exhibition  of  the  Choshun  school.  The 
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thing  to  rememb  r about  it  is  that  it  is  the  chief 
school  of  TJkioye  painting  that  spans  the  great 
gap  from  Genroku  to  Meiwa.  Side  by  side 
with  it  flows  the  rival  school  of  actor  and  print 
designing,  which  we  must  now  treat. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  Shunsui  did  a few 
prints  in  the  style  of  Harunobu  during  Meiwa. 


88.  Kondo  Kiyoharu. 

Painting. 

A HUNTING  SCENE  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  FUJIYAMA. 

About  Hoyei  8rd  (1706). 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways  at  the  break  up  of  Moronobu’s  school. 
Even  during  Genroku  we  find  a more  or  less 
rival  movement  with  the  names  Kiyoshige  and 
Kondo  Iviyonobu.  The  probability  is  that  the 
latter  was  the  teacher  of  both  Kondo  Kiyoharu 
and  Torii  Kiyonobn.  The  latter  two  are  found 
working  side  by  side  at  the  end  of  Genroku 
and  the  beginning  of  Hoyei  (1704-1710).  In 
this  rare  print,  which,  from  the  style,  we  can 
identify  as  Kiyoharu’s,  many  relations  are 
involved  ; — the  descent  from  Moronobu’s  prints 
with  their  thin  added  tan,  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  theatrical  prints  and  novel  illustrations  of 
Torii  Kiyonobu,  also  the  looser  pictorial  style 
of  book  illustration  that  prevails  down  to  the 
effort  of  the  Horeki  designers.  In  spite  of  the 
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roughness  and  vulgarity  of  these  beginnings,  it 
is  in  the  popular  efforts  of  this  truly  Ukio 
school  that  the  movement  must  struggle  for  its 
real  life  and  strength.  It  is  this  chiefly  that 
appealed  to  the  people. 

34.  Kondo  Kiyoharu. 

Painting. 

A DANCING  GIRL. 

About  Shotoku  2nd  (]712). 

Pictorial  work  of  this  artist  is  very  rare.  He 
docs  not  here  call  himself  Kondo,  but  it  must 
be  the  same  man.  His  style  evidently  aims  to 
be  a brilliant  rival  of  Kaigetsudo’s.  The  large- 
ness of  size,  pattern,  and  conception  of  all  the 
works  of  Hoyei  and  Shotoku  is  noticeable. 
Later,  during  Kioho,  they  tend  to  shrink  and 
become  mean.  This  powerful  c' lor,  though 
vulgar,  corn  airs  the  seed  of  great  decorative 
splendor, 

35.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Print.  §umiye. 

A COURT  NOBLE  RIDING. 

About  Hoyei  4th  (1707). 

But,  after  all,  the  real  master  of  this  age,  on 
the  side  of  the  popular  part  of  the  popular 
school,  is  Torii  Kiyonobu.  Upon  him  and  his 
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brother  Kiyomasu  and  his  friend  Okumura 
Masanobu,  the  future  largely  depends.  These 
three  men  commencing  work  together  in 
Genroku,  worked  on  side  by  side  into  the  age 
of  eighty  and  beyond,  until  Horeki.  Such 
power  and  longevity  are  rivalled  only  by 
Hokusai’s. 

Strongest  of  all  Kiyonobu’s  work  are  his  large 
sumiye  and  tanye  of  his  early  period,  of  which 
this  specimen  is  typical.  In  vigour  of  line  and 
strength  of  composition  it  reminds  us  of 
Moronobu’s  prints.  There  is  a sparkle  and  snap 
in  the  placing  of  its  very  blacks  that  fills  the 
eye. 


86.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print.  Surniye. 

Kagura  at  Hachiman. 

About  Hoyei  6th  (1709). 

Kiyomasu  follows  Kiyonobu  like  his  shadow  ; 
therefore  we  shall  treat  them  together.  He  was 
probably  a younger  brother,  surely  not  a son. 
If  he  differs,  it  is  in  reaching  a greater  freedom 
of  motion,  as  in  this  print.  The  sweep  of  the 
lines  of  dancing  is  given  v/ith  great  dash.  The 
hand  coloring  was  applied  by  some  amateur 
afterward. 
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87.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print.  Tany e. 

A SCENE  PROM  SOGA  MoNOGATARI. 

About  Shotoku  1st  (1711), 

In  this  brilliant  work  we  see  the  true  meaning 
of  tanye,  which  existed  only  during  the  short 
Shotoku  period  (1711-1715).  Tan  was  used  to 
color  prints  as  far  as  back  as  Kuanbun  (1661- 
1672).  But  the  use  of  tan , often  as  here,  with 
one  other  color,  to  unite  an  organic  color 
impression  with  the  clear  beauty  of  black, 
thereby  enhancing  it,  this  is  the  tanye  proper. 
The  lines,  too,  have  great  life.  Such  large 
sheets  and  blocks  for  prints  were  hardly  used 
again  after  Shotoku  until  Kuanpo  (1741-1718) 
and  Enxio  (1744-1747). 

88.  Torii  Kiyomasu 

Print.  Surnlye. 

Girl  coming  from  her  bath. 

About  Shotoku  3rd  (1713). 

Here  we  see  how  high  the  unaided  vulgar 
Ukioye  could  go,  as  pure  art.  In  these  noble 
lines  we  have  an  unexpected  harmony,  a line- 
idea  unsuggested  by  Moronobu,  and  more  vital 
than  Kaigetsudo’s.  The  placing  of  the  tomoye 
pattern  with  the  hats  is  as  artistically  thought 
out  as  the  placing  by  Okio  of  his  signature  and 
seal.  It  is  such  line  work  as  this  that  foreign 
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artists  admire,  and  give  to  their  pupils  as 
models  for  study.  All  that  we  admire  in  the 
splended  Italian  line  creation  of  such  men  as 
Filippo  Lippi  and  Boticelli,  we  find  realized  here. 

89.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Print , hand-colored . 

A SCENE  FROM  SOGA  MONOGATARI. 

About  Kioho  1st  (1716). 

The  tanye  did  not  last  long.  The  idea  of 
making  a more  elaborate  coloring  by  hand  soon 
suggested  itself.  But  for  this,  also  for  popular 
cheapness,  it  was  better  to  keep  the  designs 
small.  This  is  a typical  and  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  such  early  work,  which  began 
about  the  end  of  Shotoku.  Later  )t  grew  much 
more  careless.  The  use  of  the  \ellow  is  special- 
ly characteristic. 

40.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print,  hand-colored . 

OSHICHI  AND  HAKOWO. 

About  Kioho  13th  (1728). 

Here  is  introduced  a new  scale  of  coloring, 
olive  blues  and  greens  making  the  transition 
between  the  yellow  and  the  black,  which  latter 
has  now  been  enforced  with  a shining  lacquer 
pigment  giving  rise  to  the  name  urushiye.  It  is 
improper  to  apply  this  name  to  all  hand-colored 
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work,  in  the  early  and  later  stages  of  which 
lacquer  is  seldom  used. 


41.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print.  Urnshlye. 

A STANDING  MAN. 

About  Kioho  15th  (1730). 

Here  we  have  a fine  solid  dfsign  of  Kiyomasu 
in  which  the  color  scheme  depends  on  yellow 
and  beni.  The  urusbi  black  almost  throws  the 
other  colors  out  of  scale. 

42.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Print.  Urns  111  ye 

A THEATRICAL  SCENE. 

About  Kioho  18th  (1733). 

Through  all  this  Kioho  work,  Kiyonobu  and 
Kiyomasu  are  hardly  distinguishable  except  by 
signatures.  The  dating  of  both  depends  upon 
common  changes  of  headdress  and  pattern,  and 
technical  changes  in  line  feeling.  For  instance, 
the  dignity  of  line  in  early  Kioho  figures  is 
• giving  way  to  a sort  of  awkward  dumpiness. 
Blue  is  here  added  to  the  beni  and  black  ; but 
the  yellow  was  done  with  a coarse  sort  of 
gamboge,  apparently,  which  has  darkened  with 
time. 
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48.  Torii  Kiy  onobu. 

Painting. 

Belle  admiring  a maple  tree. 

About  Kiobo  20th  (1735). 

There  are  earlier  Kiyonobu  paintings  than 
this,  especially  of  actors.  This  is  typical  of  his 
middle  period  of  painting.  Paintings  by 
Kiyomasu  are  rarer  than  Kiyonobu’s.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  the  prints  this  use 
of  pale  blue  with  red,  the  latter  of  which  colors, 
however,  being  vermilion  has  not  faded  so  much 
as  the  beniye  of  the  prints. 

44.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Painting. 

A standing  girl. 

About  GenbuD  5th  (1740). 

This  is  typical  of  Kiyouobu’s  later  painting. 
It  runs  parallel  with  his  prints. 

45.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Print,  Hand-colored. 

Girl  selling  flowers. 

\ 

About  Kampo  2nd  (1742). 

In  this  beautiful  design  Kiyonobu  has  deli- 
berately borrowed  subject  and  grace  from  the 
semi-rival  print  school  of  Okumura  Masanobu 
and  Nishimura  Shigenobu.  This  latter,  though 
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very  close  to  the  Torii  in  quality,  iias  a more 
sinuous  feminine  quality.  The  two  tones  of 
yellow  are  lovely  against  the  two  soft  blue  grays. 

46.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Painling. 

Girl  dancing.  About  Enkio  1st  (1744). 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  ri\  rii  painting,  at  the 
very  moment  when  its  prints  are  about  to  pass 
over  from  band  coloring  to  color  prints  proper. 

47.  Torii  Kiyotada. 

Painting. 

Standing  girl  reading  a letter. 

About  Shotoku  4th  (1714). 

This  artist,  whether  son  or  pupil  of  Kiyonobu, 
is  the  most  brilliant  of  his  early  followers,  after 
Kiyomasu.  His  paintings  are  rare. 

48.  Torii  Kiyotada. 

Painting. 

Under  an  umbrella. 

About  Genbun  1st  (1736). 

Here  we  have  a very  brilliant  and  original 
specimen  of  the  middle  Torii  coloring.  Every 
color  here  tells  in  an  unusual  scheme.  Es- 
pecially fine  is  the  green  and  black  of  the  man’s 
dress,  touched  with  yellow,  brown,  and  salmon. 
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49.  Torii  Kiyotada. 

Print.  (Jru»hige. 

Girl  smoking. 

About  Genbun  2nd  (1737). 

Though  the  signature  is  here  defaced,  we 
believe  it  to  be  Kiyotada.  Gold  is  spattered 
with  effect  over  the  urushi. 

50  Torii  Kiyoshige. 

Painting. 

Lady  and  her  attendant  with  a letter. 

About  Kioho  10th  (1725). 

Though  this  work  is  much  defaced  we  include 
it  on  account  of  its  rare  signature,  and  its  being 
the  sole  specimen  here  of  that  longtailed  hair 
arrangement  specially  typical  of  the  year  Kioho 
tenth,  1725. 

51  Torii  Kiyoshige. 

Print,  liund  colored. 

A YOUNG  MAN  WITH  A BRANCH  OF  CHERRY  TREE. 

About  Enkio  2nd  (1745). 

As  time  goes  on,  the  use  of  large  blocks 
gradually  returns.  Also  this  new  tall  narrow 
form,  sometimes  called  Kakemonoye,  comes  into 
use.  It  was  perhaps  invented  to  hang  on  pillars 
of  houses.  Certainly  this  was  its  later  use. 
Okumura  Masanobu  is  the  real  leader  in  this 
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later  style  of  hand  coloring.  It  lasts  on  for 
large  expensive  works,  such  as  this,  long  after 
beniye,  or  color-printing,  has  been  invented  for 
smaller  prints.  Aetheticallv  this  shows  new 
beauties  also.  The  style  of  hair  arrangement  is 
entirely  changed,  taking  a beautiful  helmet 
form.  The  small  patterns,  dominated  by  check, 
are  beautifully  arranged,  giving  fine  chance  for 
intricate  balance  of  soft  distributed  color.  Here 
is  a grammer  of  primary  decorative  ornament 
that  fairly  rivals  Greek. 

52  Torii  Kiyotomo, 

Print.  Prushlye. 

Tea-house  Iroha.  About  Gembun  4th  (1739). 

This  artist’s  work  is  very  rare,  but  fine.  Such 
disposition  and  massing  of  pattern  seem  to  sur- 
pass anything  since  Kiyomasu’s  Shotoku  style. 
It  is  perhaps  influenced  by  Okumura. 

53.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Painting. 

Lady  petting  a cat. 

About  Hoyei  5th  (1708). 

I have  spoken  of  Masanobu  as  a companion 
and  also  as  a rival  of  Kiyonobu.  Though  he 
follows  the  same  general  movement,  he  always 
betrays  his  own  delicate  individuality,  which 
cares  more  for  dignity,  beauty,  and  female 
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subjects,  than  for  actors  and  rough  motion.  In 
this  early  work  the  influence  of  Choshun  is 
strong  upon  him.  Beautiful  is  the  pattern  of 
characters  written  in  several  scales  and  colors. 

54.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print.  Tanyc. 

Girl  as  Chokaro,  a sen-nin. 

About  Hoyei  7th  (1710). 

Here  is  the  Okumura  analogue  of  the  Sumiye 
and  Tanye  of  Kiyonobu  and  Kiyomasu  previous- 
ly illustrated.  We  must  go  back  to  Hoyei  (1704- 
1710)  for  a second  time.  The  lines  here  are  very 
firm  and  more  diguified  than  Kaigetsudo’s. 
That  the  tan  should  be  so  bright  suggests  a 
later  paintiDg ; but  if,  as  alleged,  this  belonged 
to  a roll  kept  in  an  old  family,  it  may  be  the 
original  hand-painting.  It  has  the  qualities  of 
a block  somewhat  worn,  and  so  may  possibly 
be  an  impression  taken  and  colored  in  the 
primitive  manner  at  a later  date.  The  date 
here  assigned  in  that  of  the  block. 

55.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print.  Tanye. 

Girl  with  a puppet. 

About  Shotoku  2nd  (1712). 

This  piece  belongs  to  the  same  roll.  The 
block  might  be  dated  later  by  a year  or  twro. 
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The  catting  of  the  black  ground  of  the  dress 
with  the  pattern  of  running  characters  in  white 
is  very  beautitul,  and  suggests  decorative 
motives  for  future  art  that  surpass  both  Greek 
and  Arabic  in  freedom. 

56.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Painting. 

Loveks  playing  a elute. 

About  Kioho  5th  (1720). 

We  can  see  from  this  a change  in  Masanobu ’s 
style.  He  has  joined  the  experimenters  for 
picturesque  color.  His  lines  have  become  thin 
and  feminine.  The  notan  of  color  is  confused, 
and  suggests  the  degeneration  of  Urushiye. 

57.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print . IJrus  hi  ye. 

An  actor  holding  up  a stand,  female  part. 

About  Genbun  3rd  (1738). 

Masanobu’s  Urushiye  during  Kioho  (1716- 
1735)  are  rare.  He  devoted  himself  much  to 
painting.  But  in  Genbun  (1736-1740)  a great 
fertility  in  his  print  designing  'began.  The 
sweep  of  lines,  the  delicacy  of  patterns,  and  the 
massing  of  not  an  are  more  noticeable  than  in 
Kiyonobu’s  Urushiye.  In  one  of  the  latter, 
and  in  Kivotomo’s-  we  have  already  noticed 
that  Masanobu’s  bad  been  imitated. 
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58.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Palsitsng. 

A PUPPET-SHOW. 

About  Genbun  5tb  (1740). 

I have  spoken  of  the  coming  in  of  large 
interior  designs.  We  saw  one  in  the  case  of 
Tsunemasa.  Large  prints  of  these  by  Masanobu 
now  follow.  But  here  is  a rare  case  of  his  paint- 
ing one.  lie  begins  to  use  the  signature  Hoge- 
tsudo,  as  in  all  his  later  work. 

59.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print  IJrushiye. 

An  actor  dancing  with  a fan. 

About  Kampo  1st  (1741). 

The  style  of  hair  dressing  is  visibly  changing 
towarded  the  Enkio  type.  The  tail  behind  is 
turning  up  and  flattening.  Masanobu  follows 
the  yearly  fashions  a shade  more  closely  than 
the  Tori  i.  His  work  has  been  my  chief  guide 
in  dating,  after  Kioho.  This  about  the  last  of 
Urushiye. 

60.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print,  liand  colored. 

Boy  with  a Shakjhachi. 

About  Enkio  8rd  (1746). 

In  this  magnificent  print  the  triumph  of 
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Masanobu’s  later,  large  strong  work  has  arrived. 
The  lines  now  become  firm  and  rich , as  in  his 
early  days.  Already  for  small  work  he  has 
begun  to  use  the  process  of  Beniye.  But  for  large, 
this  intricate  balance  of  rose,  black,  and  pale 
yellows  is  typical  of  Ukioye’s  most  brilliant 
color  impression.  The  black  is  used  like  a 
delicious  positive  color.  It  is  on  Kakemonoye 
that  his  best  work  is  now  done.  We  have 
seen  the  style  before  in  Kiyoshige’s  print. 

61.  Okumura  Toshinobu. 

Print.  Urns  8s  aye. 

Loveks  under  an  umbrella. 

About  Gembun  1st  (1736). 

This  artist,  evidently  a pupil,  if  not  a son  of 
Masanobu,  begins  work,  if  -we  may  judge  from 
specimens  seen,  during  Kioho,  but  ceases  work- 
ing before  his  master,  so  that  his  Beniye  are 
very  rare.  I have  seen  no  very  large  prints  and 
only  one  painting  by  him.  His  work  has  to  be 
judged  by  small  Urushiye  only.  It  is  usually 
very  delicate. 

62.  Nishimura  Shigenobu. 

Painting. 

A STANDING  GIRL  WITH  A LONG  PIPE. 

About  Kioho  14th  (1729). 

In  this  rare  artist  who  both  paints  and  does 
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Urushiye-prints,  we  have  one  of  those  queer 
genial  men  who  without  being  demonstrably 
skilful,  exercise  an  inexplicable  leadership.  He 
is  essentially  vulgar,  but  striking.  He  forms  a 
side  branch  out  of  the  Okumura  school.  His 
son  Shigenaga  is  queer  like  his  father,  and  also 
becomes  a real  leader,  being  the  teacher  of 
Suzuki  Harunobu  and  Kitao  Shigemasa.  This 
man’s  work  is  very  rare. 

63.  Nishimura  Shigenaga. 

Flint,  liund-colored. 

Hidesato  at  Ryugu. 

About  Kampo  2nd  (1742). 

Here  is  a large  block  print  by  Shigenaga  the 
son.  It  is  strongly  influenced  by  Masanobu. 
The  central  female  standing  figure  might  well 
be  by  the  latter.  Shigenaga  and  Ishikawa 
Toyonobu  are  the  two  great  lieutenants  of 
Masanobu  in  continuing  his  influence  after  the 
death  or  cessation  of  Toshinobu. 

64  K awaye  Toyonobu. 

Painting. 

Girl  as  Seiobo. 

About  Kioho  16th  (1731). 

Now,  before  passing  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
print  school,  that  of  Beniye,  we  must  inter- 
polate the  works  of  a few  men  who,  though  not 
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strictly  party  followers,  are  contemporaries . of 
the  Kioho  and  Gembun  masters,  and  somewhat 
influenced  by  them.  This  man  has  published 
books.  Though  influenced  possibly  by  Torii  in 
coloring,  he  belongs  to  the  south  (Kioto)  and  to 
the  same  movement  as  Sukenobu. 

65.  Nishigawa  Sukenobu. 

Painting. 

Young  man  and  woman. 

About  Kioho  20th  (1735). 

Sukenobu  is  the  analogue  in  Kioto  of  Oku- 
mura  Masauobu  in  Yedo.  Lie  published  a great 
many  books,  and  was  a prolific  painter  from 
Kioho  to  Horeki.  Li  is  work  has  sameness  and 
insipidity,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  found 
^ a healthy  school.  After  Suketada,  Tsukioka  is 
almost  his  only  pupil  of  note.  His  earlier  work 
is  best,  and  this  is  exceptionally  beautiful  in 
color. 

66.  Nishigawa  Suketada, 

Painting. 

A SAMURAI  UNDER  CHERRY  BLOSSOMS. 

About  Enkio  (1744-1747). 

Suketada  is  doubtless  Sukenobu’s  son,  as  the 
signature  asserts.  Its  coloring  has  more  ori- 
ginality and  taste  than  his  father’s  ordinary 
work. 
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67.  Tsukioka  Settei. 

Painting. 

Lady  with  a handkerchief. 

About  Horeki  10th  (1760). 

From  this  man,  though  a pupil  of  Sukenobu, 
the  style  changes.  He  is  the  connecting  link  in 
Kioto  Ukioye  painting  between  Sukenobu  and 
the  age  of  Okio.  This  is  an  early  specimen, 
and  betrays  Yedo  iufluence  in  the  length  of  the 
nose.  It  is  harder  to  date  Kioto  work  than 
Yedo,  but  this  is  an  approximation. 

68.  Furuyama  Moromasa, 

Painting. 

Interior  of  a pleasure  house. 

About  Enkio  1st  (1744). 

After  all  this  gap  it  seems  strange  to  find  a 
name  beginning  with  Moro.  This  is  indeed  a 
survival  of  the  Hishigawa  line.  The  Moroshige 
before  mentioned  was  doubtless  his  father  ; but 
the  son  long  survived  the  decay  of  the  Genroku 
iufluence,  and  lived  through  many  decades  of 
that  of  the  Torii,  whose  style  he  partially 
adopted.  This  work  is  evidently  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Shigenaga.  Again  we  have  the 
indoor  scene.  The  attempt  to  use  perspective, 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  is  interesting.  We  see 
it  both  in  the  architecture,  and  in  the  smallness 
of  the  back-ground  figures. 
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69.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print.  Bcniye. 

An  actor  as  a samurai. 

About  Enkio  1st  (1744). 


We  now  come  to  an  important  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Okumura-Torii  print-designing 
actor  school,  as  in  the  history  of  Ukioye  in 
general.  It  is  the  point  at  which  hand  coloring 
is  superseded  by  the  invention  of  a cheaper 
process  of  printing  the  col  rs  from  wooden 
blocks.  After  years  of  research  I was  able  to 
determine  this  change  as  taking  place  in  Kuanpo 
2nd  or  3rd  (1742  or  1743),  not  in  Genroku  as 
the  English  and  French  writers  had  loosely 
asserted.  For  about  ten  years  the  new  method 
was  used  only  for  small  cheap  prints,  the  ex- 
pensive hand  coloring  being  still  continued,  as 
in  some  previous  specimens,  for  large  important 
pieces.  Two  colors  only,  red  and  green,  were 
used,  with  few  exceptions,  and  from  the  red  the 
name  Beniye  is  taken. 

This  revolution  was  most  important  for 
Ukioye,  not  only  on  account  of  the  popularizing 
of  its  designs,  but  for  the  aesthetic  quality  of 
designing  which  it  demanded.  Where  only  two 
colors  were  to  be  used  with  black  and  white 
spacing,  it  out  required  close  powers  of  com- 
position to  bring  harmonious  arrangement. 

There  is  no  specimen  here  of  the  earliest  date, 
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but  this  number  shows  the  early  state  of  the 
process,  in  which  background  was  hardly  used. 

70  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Print.  Beniye. 

Actors  as  Tanba  Yosaku  and  Koman. 

About  Enkio  4th  (1747). 

By  whomever  the  style  was  invented  Kiyo- 
nobu  and  Kiyomasu  were  together  its  earliest 
practises.  Here  we  have  a typicil  specimen  of 
the  use  of  a delicate  citrine  green  used  with  the 
Beni,  giving  the  soft  effect  that  these  prints 
took  on  during  Enkio  (1744-1747),  and  which 
foreigners  greatly  prize. 

71.  Torii  Kiyomasu. 

Prflnt.  Beniye. 

Actors.  About  Kuanen  1st  (1748). 

Here  the  green  has  become  a decided  olive. 
The  use  of  checks  as  part  of  a small  pattern  is 
noticeable  from  now  on,  as  we  have  before  seen 
it  in  the  large  Kiyoshige  print. 

72.  Okumura  Masanobu. 

Print.  Beniye. 

A BELLE  WALKING. 

About  Kuanen  2nd  (1749). 

Of  Beniye,  Okumura  Masanobu ’s  are  among 
the  iinest,  as  his  were  also  the  finest  of  hand 
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colored  work.  This  old  man,  on  the  verge  of 
80,  designs  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  a boy.  ft  is 
noticeable  here  how  he  has  consolidated  his 
black  with  green  and  his  red  with  white  upon 
the  main  figure,  while  he  has  made  greena  nd  red 
give  the  color  of  one  figure,  and  green  white 
and  red  that  of  the  other.  The  parts  are  thus 
differentiated  as  wholes,  and  with  as  much 
variety  as  if  seven  or  eight  colors  had  been  used. 
Here  comes  in  the  educational  value  of  such 
work.  The  unsteady  washes  of  hand  coloring 
and  of  painting  generally,  leave  uncertainties  in 
tint,  and  gradations  between  tones,  which 
multiply  accidental  effects  to  the  point  of  con- 
fusion, unless  in  the  hands  of  a master.  But  in 
color  printing,  the  flat  even  tints,  limited  in 
number,  can  be  relied  on,  as  in  the  decoration 
of  a Greek  vase,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the 
designer  is  focussed  upon  the  minute  juxta- 
position and  massing  of  his  simple  units.  Hence 
the  comparison  of  this  sort  of  work  to  grammar. 
It  is  the  grammar  of  primary  color  composition. 

78.  Okumura  Toshinobu. 

Print.  lieniyc. 

An  actor  as  a female  Komuso. 

About  Kuanen  3rd  (1750). 

In  this  very  rare  print  Toshinobu  has  ex- 
ceptionally chosen  a second  earthen  red  to 
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compound  with  his  Beni,  leaving  contract  to 
depend  on  the  massed  black  of  the  Kesa. 


74  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  Bcniye. 

An  actor  as  a'  young  gentleman. 

About  Horeki  1st  (1751). 

W e have  come  now  to  the  next  great  master  of 
the  Torii  school.  His  hand  colored  work  is  never 
found.  So  it  is  likely  that  he  was  a grand  son, 
rather  than  a son,  of  either  Kiyonobu  or  Kiyo- 
masu,  both  of  whom  must  have  now  reached 
about  the  age  of  80.  Kiyomitsu  is  easily  the 
master  of  print  designers  during  Horeki  (1751- 
1768).  In  the  quiet  lines  of  this  early  work  of 
his  we  see  rather  the  influence  of  Masanobu,  still 
alive,  than  of  the  wilder  curves  of  Kiyonobu. 


75.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Priast.  Beulye. 

Actors  in  male  and  female  parts. 

About  Horeki  2nd  (1752). 

The  Kiyonobu  style  of  the  beginning  of 
Horeki  is  here  seen.  The  green  is  harder  and 
more  metallic.  The  yellow  tones  are  faded 
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Beni,  and  were  once  red.  The  hint  of  land- 
scape background  is  interesting. 

76  Torii  Kiyonobu 

Print.  Beniye. 

An  actor  as  Soga-no-Goro. 

About  Horeki  3rd  (1753). 

A style  so  limited  in  elements  as  this  could 
not  stand  still,  but  must  rapidly  have  de- 
veloped new  combinations.  We  now  find 
Kiyonobu  mixing  up  his  blacks  and  whites 
with  green  and  red  in  dispersed  passages,  giving 
a kaleidscopic  effect  which  begins  to  remind  as 
of  the  notan  of  tortoise  shall. 

77.  Torii  Kiyonobu. 

Print.  Beniye. 

An  actor  dancing. 

About  Horeki  4th  (1754). 

The  tortoise-shall  effect  in  this  next  year 
becomes  sacrificed  slightly  to  more  angular 
pattern,  black  taking  a leading  and  forceful 
part  in  the  coloring.  In  this  year  or  the  next 
Kiyonobu  apparently  ceases  to  work,  and  in 
one  year  more  Kiyomasu  also.  These  veterans 
disappear  Irom  the  scene  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  though.  Kiyomasu  is  reckoned  as  the 
second  of  the  Torii  line. 
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78.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  JScniye. 

An  actor  as  Asaina 

About  Iloreki  4th  (1754). 

That  they  were  leaving  the  cause  in  good 
hands  can  bf  en  seen  from  this  brilliant  print. 
Whoever  can  see  why  the  disposition  of  the 
four  colors  on  this  is  magnificently  original  and 
artistic  can  understand  why  foreigners  prize 
such  prints  as  giving’  more  subtle  mastery  of 
fundamental  composition  than  even  Greek  orna- 
ment, far  more  than  European  prints,  and  why 
they  use  these  as  models  in  their  art  schools. 
In  the  modification  of  color  on  color,  both  in 
hue  and  in  notan,  in  the  relative  size  and  dis- 
position of  the  spots,  there  is  a clearness  of 
feeling  and  a sparkling  force  of  impression  that 
are  the  very  essence  of  art  on  it-  technical  side. 
Amateur  foreigners  are  apt  to  talk  of  art  as  if  it 
concerned  only  representation,  anatomy,  per- 
spective etc.  All  this  can  be  had  to  any  extent, 
and  yet  no  art  result.  It  is  the  creative  pro- 
fessionals that  know  art  to  consist  in  the  mastery 
over  disposition,  of  which  the  notan  disposition 
of  colors  is  the  most  difficult  and  least  studied 
part.  All  this  is  as  technical  as  the  theory  and 
practice  of  harmonies  and  progressions  in  music  ; 
and  popular  ignorance  of  it  in  uncreative  times 
helps  to  debase  art.  In  the  attempts  to  study 
the  real  problems  of  art,  West  and  East,  such 
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great  s dutions  of  art  problems  in  simple  terms, 
as  this,  have  a universal  and  perennial  value. 

79.  Torrii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print..  Beniyc. 

An  actor  as  Yukihira. 

About  lloreki  6th.  (1756). 

Kiyomitsu,  from  now  on,  was  always  trying 
experiments.  Here  for  the  moment  be  uses 
black  only  as  small  accents,  and  relies  upon  a 
peculiar  bluish  tone  in  bis  green  for  original 
effect. 

80.  Ishikawa  Toyonobu. 

Painting. 

A STANDING  BELLE. 

About  lloreki  6th  (1756)- 

1 am  sorry  that  we  have  here  no  specimen  of 
Toyonobu’s  prints  in  two  colors.  They  are 
based  upon  Okumura’s  and  rival  his.  They 
start  from  Horeki  1st  (1751),  or  even  earlier. 
We  have,  however,  a still  rarerwork,  a genuine 
signed  painting  by  this  artist,  who  remains  one 
of  the  great  rivals  of  Kiyomitsu  throughout 
Horeki  (1751-1763).  The  extremely  different 
scale  of  colors  of  paintings  from  those  of  Bemye 
prints,  is  noticeable  here;  arid  yet  the  simple 
massing  in  this  work  has  doubtless  been  in- 
fluenced by  print  designing.  One  reason  that 
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foreicners  do  not  care  so  much  for  Ukioye 
paintings  as  for  prints,  is  that  they  do  not  so 
well  solve  the  primary  problems  of  design. 

81  Torii  Kiyohirc. 

Print.  Bestiyc. 

An  actor  Soga-no-Goro. 

About  Horeki  7th  (1757). 

Kiyohiro  is  no  less  an  artist  than  Kiyomitsu 
although  he  takes  a second  part,  as  Kiyomasu 
did  to  Kiyonobu.  One  must  suspect  that  he 
may  be  a younger  brother  of  Kiyomitsu,  but  his 
work  ceases  at  Meiwa  1st  (1764),  while  Kiyo- 
mitsu’s  goes  on  into  Anyei  (1772.1780).  Here 
the  disposition  of  the  four  colors  in  small  pat- 
terns and  masses  has  become  extremely  close. 
The  effect  is  most  brilliant.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  an  art  student  cannot  thus  master 
the  wealth  that  lies  in  the  power  of  expression 
involved  in  two  colors,  he  has  small  chance  of 
being  able  to  master  the  confusing  problems 
that  arise  in  the  use  of  half  a dozen,  or  a hundred, 
such  as  the  oil  painter  often  carelessly  chooses. 
It  is  due  to  this  strict  training  of  the  print 
designers  during  lioreki  (1751-1763):  in  the 
resources  of  basic  problems,  that  their  brilliant 
handling  of  larger  ones  in  Meiwa  (1761-1771), 
Anyei  (1772-1780),  and  Temmei  (1781-1788), 
was  able  to  carry  Ukioye  up  to  the  pinnacle  of 
its  fame. 
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82.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  Benlye. 

An  actor  as  Soga-no-Goeo. 

About  Iloreki  8th  (1758). 

There  was  still  a point  of  technique  to  be- 
gained  in  so  massing  the  minute  spots  of  color 
that  they  should  bring  out  the  essential  parts  of 
a picture.  Here  Kiyomitsu  has  done  it.  The 
dress  is  mainey  green,  the  lining  red,  and  black 
is  nsed  to  distinguish  the  obi  and  accessories 
Again,  check-diversification  is  used  sparingly  to 
contrast  with  the  breadth  of  the  main  color. 
The  result  is  dignity  and  force  of  presence, 
combined  with  decorative  brilliancy. 

85.  Torii  Kiyosliige. 

Print.  Bens  ye. 

An  actor  as  Kudo  Suketsune. 

About  Horeki  9th  (1759). 

Here  again  an  earth  red  has  been  used  with 
Beni,  instead  of  a green.  The  diversification 
looks  as  if  many  colors  bad  been  used,  for,  in 
contrast  with  these  two  reds  the  pure  black  looks 
greenish,  and  where  the  black  has  had  the  daker 
red  printed  over  it  looks  brown.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  capacity  of  making  two  colors  look  like 
three  or  more,  that  suggested  the  new  ex- 
periment of  this  year. 
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84.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

PrlBit.  3 colors. 

Anactor  as  Hata  Rokurozayemon. 

About  Horeki  9th  (1759). 

The  experiment  just  referred  to,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  a third  color  block,  which,  at  first, 
is  used  to  add  yellow  to  the  beni  and  green. 
How  exquisite  the  balance  of  the  two  colors  had 
become  in  the  last  three  specimens,  is  evident 
from  the  comfusion  and  vulgar  effect  that  the 
new  interloper  produces.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
compose  effectively  in  three  flat  colors  only  ! I 
have  finally  fixed  on  the  date  1759  as  that  in 
which  this  important  change  probably  took 
place.  Whoever  first  thought  of  it,  Kiyomitsu 
was  the  man  whose  genius  made  the  widest  use 
of  it. 

85.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Anactor  as  Shuhe-no-Hangwan. 

About  Horeki  10th  (1760). 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  similar  qualities. 
The  yellow  is  tried  in  mass  as  a background  for 
the  head  and  shoulders,  as  well  as  a solvent  with 
which  to  dilute  the  green.  Kote  also  that  the 
experiment  has  been  deliberately  made  of 
employing  a blue  instead  of  green,  as  more 
likely  to  harmonize  with  the  yellow.  We  have 
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thus  the  so-called  three  “primary  colors”  of 
the  old  painter’s  scale,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

86.  Torii  Kiyosato. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Anactor  as.  Osen. 

About  Horeki  10th  (1760). 

Another  experiment  is  now  made.  The  blue 
has  become  a soft  grey,  the  yellow  almost  dark 
enough  for  a brown,  the  red  less  rosy,  and  all 
background  left  out.  Also  the  yellow  is,  in 
places,  printed  over  the  blue,  giving  an  olive 
effect.  The  experiment  is  not  a perfect  success. 
This  artist  is  probably  a pupil  of  Kiyomitsu. 


87.  Nishimura  Shigenaga. 

Print.  3 colors. 

A PROCESSION  OP  THE  COREANS. 

Abont  Horeki  11th  (1761). 

We  have  not  seen  this  artist  for  some  time, 
but  he  worked  on,  as  a leading  follower  of 
Masanobu,  after  the  latter’s  death.  His  prints 
in  two  colors  often  appear.  Here  is  one  in  three 
tones,  the  third  being  a pure  soft  grey.  There 
is  added  diversification  of  color  among  the  many 
figures,  both  by  the  cutting  of  pattern,  and  by 
superposition  of  tints. 
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88.  Torii  Kiyoshige. 

Priffit.  3 cojors. 

Anactof. 

About  Horeki  11th  (1761). 

The  light  blue  grey  is  again  used  with 
superposition  oyer  the  beni  in  the  obi  and  in 
the  dress-liniDg. 

89.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Painting. 

A SCENE  FKOM  SoGA  MoNOGATARI. 

About  Horeki  11th  (1761). 

Here  we  have  that  very  rare  thing  a painting 
by  Kiyomitsu.  It  is  on  the  order  of  the 
Kanban , or  painting  of  actors  used  in  front  of 
theatres.  In  this  way  it  recalls  Kiyonobu’s 
style  of  painting.  But  the  quality  of  the 
patterns  and  the  use  of  the  blue  determine  it  as 
belonging  to  about  this  date.  However  in- 
teresting it  be,  it  should  be  clear  to  the  spectator 
why  it  does  not  solve  a primary  aesthetic 
problem  as  does  the  print.  Even  the  print  of 
three  colors  is  at  first  confusing.  But  here  eight 
colors,  at  least,  are  introduced,  beside  white 
and  black,  and  their  effect  is  neither  simple  nor 
harmonious.  We  cannot  learn  new  laws  of 
color  harmony  from  this,  as  can  from  the 
next  piece. 
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90.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

An  actor  in  female  part. 

About  Horeki  12th  (1762). 

In  this  beautiful  print  Kiyomitsu  is  approach- 
ing a real  solution  of  the  problem  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  three  colors.  He  has  made  the  third  a 
second  pale  olive  green  capable  of  striking 
chords  with  the  dark  blue  one.  The  red  is  used 
in  small  touches  which  make  both  greens 
sparkle. 

91.  Ishikawa  Toyonobu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN  WITH  AN  UMBRELLA. 

About  Horeki  12th  (1762). 

Toyonobu  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  de- 
signers of  Horeki  (1751-1763).  He  is  important 
as  the  ccunecting  link  between  his  teacher 
Masanobu,  and  his  pupil  Toyoharu.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  blue  and  the  red  are  printed, 
one  over  the  other,  giving  rise  to  the  pure 
purple  that  appears  ai  the  back  of  the  neck. 

92.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Actor  in  female  part  with  a fan. 

About  Horeki  loth  (1763). 

In  this  year  Kiyomitsu  makes  his  most 
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brilliant  experiments  with  three  pure  colors,  and 
this  is  one  of  his  finest  results.  It  consists  in 
the  choice  of  an  earth  red  so  dark  and  rich  that 
the  beni  pales  into  thin  gray  salmon  pink.  The 
third  tone  is  a very  soft  dove-like  olive.  The 
fine  disposition  of  these  three  with  the  black 
and  white  restores  the  masterful  balance  of 
design  that  had  been  lost  in  Horeiki  9th  (1759). 
It  is  clear  also  that  Kiyornitsu  is  taking  great 
pains  with  his  line  harmonies. 

93.  Torii  Kiyornitsu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Belles  of  Yedo,  Kioto,  and  Osaka. 

About  Horeki  14th  i.  e.  Meiwa  1st  (1764). 

Such  a large  print  as  this,  with  so  many 
figures,  was  used  by  Kiyornitsu  to  try  his  best 
powers.  The  interesting  thing  to  note  is  that 
he  has  deliberately  gone  back  to  three  blocks 
for  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  From  these,  he  intends  to  deveiope  by 
superposition  the  so-called  “ secondary  ” colors. 
Purple  is  made  by  the  superposed  printing  of 
the  red  and  blue ; green, — here  faded  to  an 
olive — by  the  superposed  printing  of  the  blue 
and  yellow.  I cannot  detect  that  the  third 
secondary,  orange,  has  been  anywhere  used  by 
the  superposition  of  the  yellow  and  red.  But  a 
great  diversification  has  been  praduced  by 
making  one  haori  almost  entirely  white,  and 
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another  almost  entirely  black.  The  richness  of 
effect,  therefore,  is  of  seven  distinet  colors, 
completely  harmonized.  Surely  the  next  step 
of  progress  must  be  frankly  to  use  as  many 
separate  blocks  as  one  needs,  instead  of  getting 
multiplicity  by  superposition. 

94.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Girl  under  an  umbrella. 

About  Meiwa  1st  (1764). 

We  come  now  to  our  first  specimen  of  a new 
rnan,  the  one  whom  some  consider  the  gveatest 
genius  of  Ukioye.  His  work  in  printed  book- 
illustration,  ink  outline,  is  found  as  far  back  as 
the  heginning  of  Horeki  (1751-1768).  Also,  he 
occasionally  designed  prints  in  two  colors.  He 
is  a pupil  of  Nishimura  Shigenaga,  who  thus 
becomes  the  link  between  Masanobu,  and  his 
two  famous  pupils,  Harunobu  and  Shigemasa. 
Toward  the  last  of  Horeki  the  rising  genius  of 
Harunobu  is  running  neck  and  neck  with 
Kiyomitsu’s.  Both  are  straining  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  do  their  best.  Here  he  makes  a 
most  brilliant  attempt  on  a Kakemonoye — now 
become  character  istieally  narrow — to  rival 
Kiyomitsu’s  experiment  with  primary  colors. 
The  purple  of  superposition  is  made  the 
dominant  color,  and  used  on  the  petals  of  the 
ms  patterns,  for  whose  leaves  we  have  the 
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natural  green.  The  centering  ol  black  upon  the 
obi  is  very  fine.  With  such  a work  as  this  the 
difficult  designing  for  Kakemonoye  becomes  a 
distinet  and  a distinguished  art. 

95.  Torii  Kiyomitsu. 

Print.  3 colors. 

A ACTOR  IN  FEMALE  PART  WITH  STRAW-HAT. 

About  Meiwa  1st  (1764). 

But  Kiyomitsu  will  not  remain  behind 
Ilarunobu  in  any  respeet.  He  also  will  design 
a splendid  Kakemonoye  in  three  primary  colors. 
The  patterning  is  peculiarly  clear  and  brilliant. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  men  is  most 
perfectly  shown  in  this  and  the  previous 
number.  It  seems  probable  that  Ilarunobu  is 
becoming  the  more  graceful  in  line,  as  well  as 
the  more  brilliant  in  color. 

96.  Kitao  Shigemasa. 

Print.  3 colors. 

Actors  in  male  and  female  parts. 

About  Meiwa  1st  (1764). 

The  second  great  pupil  of  Shigenaga  now 
appears.  At  first  he  seems  to  be  not  so  very 
skilful.  lie  tries  the  primary  colors  Yet  he 
will  rise  to  become  one  of  the  three  or  four 
perfect  masters  of  Ukioye. 
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97.  Kitao  Shigemasa. 

Print.  3 colors*. 

An  actor  in  female  part  with  a long  pipe. 

About  Meiwa  2nd  (1765). 

A strange  advance  is  here  foreshadowed. 
Note  first,  that  all  pattern  is  dropped.  The 
colors  are  to  be  simple  and  solid.  Note  next 
that  they  are  used  to  differentiate  things.  The 
tree  is  blue,  the  dress  green,  the  lining  red,  the 
zukin  purple.  This  is  naturalistic  breadth. ' It 
marks  an  attempt  at  a transition  toward  a freer 
style,  which  attempt  Harunobu  will  carry  to 
completion  in  the  same  year. 

98.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print.  JVishikiye. 

A GIRL  FULLING  CLOTH. 

About  Meiwa  2nd  (1765). 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  Ukioye  with  Meiwa  2d  (]  765).  From  Hoyei 
(1704-1710)  we  have  traced  two  independent 
lines,  one  of  painters  coming  from  Choshun,  the 
other  of  actor  print  designers  beginning  with 
Kiyonobu.  Now  a great  change  takes  place. 
Katsukawa  Shunsho,  the  pupil  of  Shunsui,  a 
painter,  comes  over  and  steals  away  from 
the  Torii  their  actor-print  designing ; while 
Harunobu,  the  pupil  of  Shigenaga  and  rival  of 
Torii  Kiyomitsu,  goes  over  and  steals  the 
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painting  subjects  of  girls,  as  exemplified  ni 
Shunsui  and  Tsunemasa,  from  those  men,  in 
order  to  use  them  in  his  great  new  style  of 
printing.  Hereafter  Harunobu  abjures  actors, 
and  calls  himself  a painter  in  prints,  as  indeed 
he  is. 

The  second  great  revolution  is  in  the  quality 
of  the  prints  which  Harunobu  now  designed. 
The  idea  of  many  color  blocks  was  already  in 
the  air ; so  was  the  idea  of  many  simple  tones 
unbroken  by  cutting  pattern.  Heretofore  also 
background's  had  been  left  of  white  paper, 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  design,  leaving 
it  weak.  Harunobu  wished  to  realize  full 
atmospheric  effect,  by  treating  background  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  color  design.  Its  spaces 
and  tints  should  all  be  considered,  and  have  a 
separate  block.  Harunobu  is  the  only  Japanese 
designer  of  prints  who  attempts  to  use  a flat 
color  for  a sky.  Again,  Harunobu  determined 
that  his  colors  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
old  ones,  but  should  be  light  and  soft  to 
represent  atmosphere.  Also  the  shape  of  the 
paper  should  be  different,  to  give  square  picto- 
rial effect. 

Hence  the  enormous  change  in  style  that  this 
print  exemplifies  It  is  a deliberately  thought- 
out  revolution.  From  this  moment  the  art  of 
color-print  designing  approaches  its  apex.  It 
has  been  called  nishikiye.  But  hereafter  we 
shall  call  it  simply  “ prints.” 
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The  great  simplicity  of  the  early  works  in 
this  new  manner  is  here  exemplified.  The  color 
blocks  are  only  three,  but  the  composition  is 
filled.  The  soft  gray  of  the  plaster  throws  the 
white  of  the  sky  into  cream -color.  The  lines 
of  the  hair  are  most  carefully  cut.  Liues  of 
rain  are  rendered  only  by  embossing  from  an 
uncolored  block.  Few  of  the  world’s  paintings 
are  more  structurally  right  and  charming  in 
their  essential  basis  than  this  simple  work. 
There  are  French  collectors  who  make  a business 
of  collecting  chiefly  IJarunobu’s  prints  of  Meiwa 
2d  (1765)  only. 

99.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

Belle  coming  from  her  bath. 

About  Meiwa  3rd  (1766). 

As  time  went  on,  and  his  experiments 
succeeded,  Harunobu  dared  to  fill  his  space 
with  more  and  more  objects.  He  began  lo  use 
a great  variety  of  grays,  solid  opaque  tones,  such 
as  those  of  stone  and  of  wood  in  this  picture. 
Here  the  lines  of  loose  drapery  in  the  main 
figure  are  almost  unsupassed  in  beauty  by  those 
of  ancient  Greek  sculpture. 

100.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

Girl  picking  persimmons. 

About  Meiwa  4th  (1767). 

The  use  of  a rich  dark  earthen  red  chara- 
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cterizes  this,  as  almost  all  of  Harunobu’s  prints 
of  this  date.  The  wave  of  hair  over  the  ear  of 
women  begins  to  rise  and  expand. 

101.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

A GIRL  STANDING  BY  SHOJI. 

About  Meiwa  4th  (3  767). 

Here  there  is  a use  of  three  different  red*  and 
two  purples.  The  lines  of  the  paper  shoji  are 
embossed,  and  seem  to  produce  a new  solid 
color. 

102.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

Woman  and  a child  on  a fine  morning  after 
snow. 

About  Meiwa  5th  (1768). 

From  now  on  always,  as  before  sometimes 
only,  we  find  Harunobu’s  prints  signed.  The 
style  becomes  more  slender,  dealing  more  freely 
with  the  doings  of  women.  The  kind  of 
subjects  that  Shunsui  and  Tsunemasa  painted 
in  Iloreki  (1751-1768)  now  become  the  glory  of 
the  prints  of  Meiwa  (1764-1771).  From  this 
year  pattern  becomes  richly  used,  often  in 
checks,  as  upon  this  obi.  Also  pure  beni  enters 
again  into  the  coloring.  And  the  use  of  a soft 
warm  green  is  common.  There  is  also  a 
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peculiar  spacing  of  chin,  nose,  eyes  and  brow  in 
faces  on  prints  of  this  date,  that  is  characteristic. 
The  total  head  is  nearly  round,  with  hair  broad 
at  the  top  however,  and  eyes  cutting  through 
half  way  in  a straight  line,  as  a diameter. 

103.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

A STANDING  GIRL. 

About  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

Although  there  are  only  two  here,  Harunobu 
made  a speciality  of  Kakemonoye.  They  are 
found  in  each  year  of  his  Meiwa  (1764-1771) 
work,  especially  toward  the  end.  As  in  this 
case,  they  have  wondrous  elegance,  and  great 
softness  of  color.  In  this  year  the  figure  tends 
to  become  longer  and  the  nose  section  of  the 
face  becomes  disproportionally  large,  thus 
lengthening  the  whole  face.  Though  the  soft- 
ness of  such  coloring  is  due  partly  to  fading,  yet 
the  first  edition  of  such  prints  was  executed 
designedly  in  very  delicate  colors,  colors  natural- 
ly the  first  to  fade. 

104.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

TWO  GIRLS  STEPPING  INTO  THE  TAMAGAWA. 

About  Meiwa  7th  (1770). 

In  prints  of  this  date  not  only  the  whole 
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figure,  but  the  whole  head,  and.  especially  the 
nose,  have  become  greatly  lengthened.  It  was 
a changing  fashion  that  ran  through  the  works 
of  all  artists  of  this  day,  Harunobu  leading. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  two  figures  into  a 
Kakemonoye  is  interesting. 

105.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Painting. 

Group  in  the  country. 

About  Meiwa  7th  (1770). 

A signed  Kakemono  by  Harunobu  is  almost 
an  unheard  of  thing.  Fortunately  we  can  show 
one  in  this  series.  It  is  most  important  to 
compare  his  execution  with  the  brush  with  his 
execution  for  the  block.  The  use  of  a blue  like 
this  is  never  found  in  the  prints.  Probably  no 
artist  of  the  world  has  ever  treated  the  subject 
of  the  romantic  love  of  young  people  with  so 
much  naivete  and  charm  as  Harunobu. 

106.  Suzuki  Harunobu. 

Print. 

Lovers  under  an  umbrella  in  snow. 

About  Meiwa  8th  (1771). 

By  Meiwa  7th  and  8th  (1770  and  1771)  Haru- 
nobu frequently  made  experiments  in  white  and 
black  as  his  chief  colors.  This  is  one.  Notice 
the  solid  gray  color  of  the  sky  which  Harunobu 
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alone  continues  to  keep  up  till  the  end.  The 
lastest  work  of  his,  I haye  ever  seen*  is  of 
Anyei  1st  or  2d  (1772  or  1778).  His  influence 
ceases,  and  that  of  his  pupil  Koriusai  commence 
from  the  latter  date. 

107.  Koriusai. 

Prim. 

A GIRL  WITH  AN  UMBRELLA  AND  A CHILD. 

About  Meiwa  5th  (1768). 

The  responsibility  of  continuing  the  great 
work  begun  by  Harunobu  fell  on  Koriusai. 
Though  not  such  a complete  genius,  he  had  a 
special  skill  in  designing  Kakemonoye.  It 
seems  as  if  two  thirds  of  all  the  Kakemonoye 
that  exist  are  by  him. 

At  first  his  style  is  not  very  distinguishable 
from  Harunobu’s ; only  the  lines  are  less  simple 
and  pure.  This  is  an  early  specimen  with  all 
the  qualities  of  Harunobu’s  Meiwa  5th  (1768) 
work.  The  coloring  is  very  pure  and  quiet. 
We  see  the  beni,  green  and  purple  of  this  date. 

108.  Koriusai. 

Print . 

Us  HI  W AKA  PLAYING  THE  FLUTE  BEFORE  A FENCE. 

About  Meiwa  7th  (1770). 

The  changes  in  the  year’s  custom  and  techni- 
que follow  Harunobu’s.  We  find  here  strongly 
developed,  what  sometimes  we  find  in  Harunobu 
from  Meiwa  6th  (1769)— a displacing  of  beni 
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with  tan  (orange)  for  the  representation  of  wood 
color.  In  fact,  the  use  of  tan  in  large  strong 
masses  gives  a characteristic  appearance  to 
Koriusai’s  coloring.  As  here,  he  often  combines 
with  it  a strong  clear  blue.  As  a Kakemonoye 
design  this  is  fine. 

109.  Koriusai. 

Print. 

A standing  girl.  About  Anyei  2nd  (1773). 

We  have  now  passed  the  age  of  Harunobu. 
Koriusai  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  The 
figure  is  still  long,  but  the  face  has  not 
lengthened.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
wings  of  the  hair  over  the  ears  have  been  both 
raised  and  broadened,  until  the  top  of  the  head 
is  like  a flat  table-land.  Very  beautiful  curves 
are  thus  introduced  into  the  coiffure,  curves  like 
those  of  a morning  glory,  which  Koriusai  here 
introduces. 

110.  Koriusai 

Print. 

A TEA-SELLER  AND  A GIRL  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

About  Anyei  4th  (1775). 

Koriusai  is  still  the  chief  creator  of  Anyei 
(1772-1730),  though  if  we  saw  all  the  work  of 
this  year,  we  should  see  that  Torii  Kiyouaga,  a 
pupil  of  Kiyomitsu,  is  beginning  to  rise  into 
rivalry  with  him.  The  hair  of  the  female  head 
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dresses,  spreading  still  more,  has  begin  to  spill 
down  over  the  ear  with  the  lovely  curve  of  a 
shell,  or  rather  of  a waterfall  leaping  from  a 
ledge. 

111.  Koriusai. 

Print. 

Girl  in  snow.  About  Anyei  6th  (1777). 

As  in  Iloreki  (1751-1763)  the  keen  rivalry 
between  Kiyomitsu  and  Ilarunobu  spurred  each 
to  do  his  best,  so  now  in  Anyei  (1772-1780)  a 
rivalry  between  Kiyonaga  and  Koriusai  is  the 
chief  spur  of  advance.  This  is  Koriusai’s  high 
water  mark.  The  figure  is  very  dignified.  The 
soft  velvety  black  of  the  dress  contrasts  richly 
with  the  orange  of  the  umbrella  above,  from 
this  year.  Koriusai’s  noses  • become  much 
elongated,  and  the  parallel  lines  of  hair  and  eyes 
cut  the  vertical  line  of  the  face  at  an  angle.  The 
hair  of  Anyei  6th  (1777)  is  here  typically 
shown.  The  waterfalls  at  the  side  have  been 
pressed  far  out  from  the  head,  still  retaining  their 
terminal  curve. 

112.  Koriusai. 

Patiniug. 

Groups  in  boats.  About  Anyei  6th  (1777). 

As  the  pressure  of  rivalry  became  greater, 
Koriusai  often  sought  solace  in  painting.  This 
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landscape  and  river  scene  are  interesting  to 
compare  with  Toyoharu’s  prints  of  similar 
scenes  about  this  date. 

113.  Koriusai. 

Print . 

A BELLE  WITH  HER  ATTENDANT  GIRL. 

About  Anyei  8th  (1779). 

Koriusai’s  prints  now  approach  a common, 
somewhat  tiresome  type.  All  his  female  heads 
are  alike.  Kiyonaga  presses  him  too  hard.  He 
seems  to  lose  force.  The  hair  is  still  spread 
wide  out,  but  raised  in  line  from  ear  to  tip, 
which  latter  becomes  a little  pointed. 

111.  Koriusai. 

Painting. 

Two  girls.  About  Anyei  8th  (1.779). 

Most  of  Korius.ii’s  many  paintings  fall  within 
this  and  the  next  few  years.  They  are  very 
fine  in  technique,  and  based  largely  on  Shunsho’s 
and  ToyohariTs. 

115.  Koriusai. 

Print. 

A BELLE  WITH  HER  ATTENDANT  GIRLS. 

About  Temmei  1st  (1781). 

Kiyonaga  has  now  proved  himself  the  great 
creator  of  the  day,  and  with  this  date  Koriusai 
gives  up  print  designing.  In  this  we  see  a 
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manifest  imitation  of  Kiyonaga.  The  hair  type 
of  Temmei  1st  (1781)  has  become  very  pointed 
indeed,  but  the  point  is  high  up. 

116.  Koriusai,  Buncho,  and  Sliunsho. 

Painting. 

A group.  About  Temmei  2nd  (1782). 

The  collaboration  of  three  famous  designers 
is  most  interesting  to  see,  and  extremely  rare. 
The  style  of  painting  is  derived  manifestly  from 
Shunsho.  The  point  of  the  side  hair  falls  a 
little,  bending  the  top  line  into  a tense  bow. 

117.  Suzuki  Harushige. 

Painting. 

Boys  playing. 

About  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

ITarunobu  had  other  pupils,  and  founded  a 
school.  Indeed  Ire  was  dictator,  in  his  day,  for 
all  schools.  Works  of  Harushige  in  painting 
and  printing  are  found  in  Meiwa  (1764-1771) 
and  Anyei  (1772-1780).  This  work  shows  the 
transition  of  style  from  that  of  Meiwa  5jh  (1768) 
to  that  of  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

118.  Tanaka  Masanobu. 

Painting. 

Sanbaso.  About  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

This  artist’s  work  in  prints  is  found  as  far 
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back  as  the  days  of  Urushiye.  He  is  probably 
a pupil  of  JNishimura  Shigenobu,  afterwards 
followiug  the  fortunes  of  Shigenaga  and  Haru- 
nobu  successively.  His  Meiwa  (1764-1771) 
prints  are  almost  exactly  like  Harunobu’s.  His 
paintings  are  rare. 

119.  Yoshinobu. 

Painting. 

Belle  and  a child.  About  Anyei  7th  (1778). 

Of  this  artist  we  know  little.  It  is  likely 
that  he  was  a pupil  of  Tanaka  Masanobu,  since 
he  shows  the  same  hardness  of  line.  But  he  is 
doubtless  influenced  by  Koriusai  and  Shunsho. 

120.  Katsukawa  Sliunslio. 

Print. 

Ak  actor  as  Benkei. 

About  Meiwa  3rd  (1766). 

I have  already  said  that  Meiwa  (1764-1771) 
began  witn  a revolution.  Shunsho,  the  pupil 
of  Shunsui,  became  the  head  of  a new  school  of 
actor  designing.  He  also  persisted  in  painting 
females.  The  series  of  his  prints  forms  a perfectly 
parallel  one  to  that  of  Harunobu  and  Koriusai 
together,  and  hardly  less  important.  In  this 
early  print  we  see  the  use  of  the  same  opaque 
grays  and  iron  reds  found  in  Harunobu ’s  of  this 
date.  Shunsho  s early  signature  is  very  formal. 
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121.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Print. 

121  A.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Print. 

A EAN-PAPER  SELLER. 

About  Anyeilst  (1772). 

Again  in  the  lengthening  of  the  figure  and 
the  use  of  green,  we  find  a universal  custom 
dominating  all  schools  alike.  As  with  Haru- 
nobu,  black  plays  a strong  part.  There  is  color 
of  gray  sky  on  the  ground  also.  Shunsho’s 
signature  has  much  changed. 

(1772-1780)  type.  The  use  of  thin  Beni  for 
flesh  color  on  the  exposed  limbs  is  original 
with  him. 

128.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Print. 

An  actor  as  Tadanobu. 

About  Anyei  6th  (1777). 

. . - i. 

In  this  typical  work,  an  elaboration  of  rich 
color  in  the  patterns  has  taken  the  place  of 
Meiwa  (1764-1771)  simplicity.  Though  very 
beautiful,  it  tends  to  lead  to  an  abuse  of  over- 
decoration like  that  of  later  Horeki  (L751-1763). 
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124.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Flint. 

An  actor. 

About  Anyei  7th  (1778). 

The  same  tendency  is  here  shown.  The 
colors  are  not  faded.  Shunsho  expressly 
designed  in  these  pale  harmonious  tints.  They 
are  greatly  prized  by  foreign  students  for  their 
grammatical  mastery  of  design  in  five  or  six 
colors. 

125.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Painting. 

Portraits  oe  Two  actors  ISTakazo  and  Danjuro 

THE  FIFTH. 

About  Anyei  9th.  (1780). 

It  is  interesting  and  rare  to  see  Shunsho’s 
actor  painting.  The  minute  color  of  dress  pattern 
on  the  prints  is  here  carried  out  in  the  painting. 
The  hair  is  a marvel  of  execution.  We  should 
ever  remember  that,  in  his  pictorial  technique, 
Hokusai  was  trained  in  this  school. 

126.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Print. 

Girl  in  chrysanthemum  garden. 

About  Temmei  5 th  (1785). 


Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Temmei  (1781- 
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1788)  Shunsho  slackened  in  his  production  of 
actor  prints.  Kiyonaga  drove  him  from  that 
field,  as  he  had  previously  driven  Koriusai  from 
that  of  girl-drawing  and  Kakemonoye.  Like 
Koriusai  Shunsho  became  a painter,  and  his 
prolific  work  succeeded  without  a break  for 
about  ten  years.  The  delicacy  of  this  execution 
is  typical. 


127.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Painting. 

Three  belles. 

About  Kuansei  1st  (1789). 

This  is  almost  over-perfect  and  rich.  The 
quality  of  the  signature  shows  it  to  be  late  in 
Shunsho’s  life. 

128  Ippitsusai  Buncho. 

Print. 

128  A Ippitsusai  Buncho. 

Print. 

Ax  actor. 

About  Meiwa  7th  (1770). 

Here  we  note  the  black  and  green  of  Haru- 
nobu  and  Shunsho.  The  patterns  on  dresses,  as 
in  all  of  Bunoho’s  .prints,  are  especially  in- 
teresting. 
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1788)  Shunsho  slackened  in  his  production  of 
actor  prints.  Kiyonaga  drove  him  from  that 
field,  as  he  had  previously  driven  Koriusai  from 
that  of  girl-drawing  and  Kakemonoye.  Like 
Koriusai  Shunsho  became  a painter,  and  his 
prolific  work  succeeded  without  a break  for 
about  ten  years.  The  delicacy  of  this  execution 
is  typical. 

127.  Katsukawa  Shunsho. 

Painting. 

Three  belles. 

About  Kuansei  1st  (1789). 

This  is  almost  over-perfect  and  rich.  The 
quality  of  the  signature  shows  it  to  be  late  in 
Shunsho’s  life. 

128  Ippitsusai  Buncho. 

Print. 

An  actor. 

About  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

Shunsho’s  pupils  were  many.  Of  these 
Buncho  was  the  most  original,  and  a great 
colorist.  There  is  something  peculiar  and  taking 
about  his  faces.  He  is  greatly  admired  abroad. 
His  Meiwa  (1764-1771)  work  parallel  to  Shun- 
sho’s  earliest  is  frequently  met  with. 
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129.  Ippitsusai  Buncho. 

Painting. 

An  actoe  as  Uieo-uei. 

About  Meiwa  8th.  (1771). 

A rare  painting  by  him  of  an  actor.  His 
strangely  distorted  countenances  are  well  suited 
to  such  theatrical  expression 


180.  Ippitsusai  Buncho. 

Painting. 

Giel  playing  koto . 

About  Anyei  8rd  (1774). 

This  painting  of  a home  subject  in  the  simple 
style  of  Harunobu  is  a great  revelation  of 
Buncho ’s  range.  It  is  the  only  one  I have  ever 
seen.  The  painting  on  the  tsuitate  is  masterly. 


181.  Katsukawa  Shunko. 

Print. 

An  actoe. 

About  Anyei  7th  (1778). 

Shunko’s  work  is  found  from  Meiwa  (1764- 
1771),  but  becomes  strong  and  prolific  in  Anyei 
(1772-1780).  It  is  the  nearest  to  his  master’s  in 
style. 
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182.  Katsukawa  Shunyei. 

Print. 

Actors  in  male  and  female  parts. 

About  Temmei  4th  (1784). 

Shunyei’s  actor  prints  are  rare  even  in  Anyei 
(1772-1780).  So  we  can  deem  him  a late  pupil 
of  Shunsho.  lie  kept  on  designing  actors  even 
after  Kiy on aga  had  resumed  the  Torii  standard; 
dropped  in  Meiwa  (1761-1771)  by  Kiyomitsu. 

188.  Katsukawa  Shunyei. 

Painting. 

Standing  girl  by  river  side. 

About  Kuansei  7th  (1795). 

This  very  beautiful  painting  by  Shunyei 
carries  us  beyond  the  Kiyonaga  period  into  a 
later  one  which  we  shall  not  reach  for  some 
time  ; but  we  will  put  it  in  here  on  account  of 
its  Katsukawa  technique.  Like  all  works  of  its 
day,  typically  Utamaro’s,  it  aims  at  a new  kind 
of  picturespeness. 

184.  Katsukawa  Shunko. 

Painting. 

Daruma  and  a belle. 

About  Kuansei  7th  (1795). 

This  is  also  a late  work,  long  after  Shunko 
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has  desisted  from  aetor  designing.  It  has  passed 
out  of  Kiyonaga’s  influence,  and  has  fallen  under 
Utamaro’s. 

185.  Utagawa  Toyonobn. 

Painting. 

A BOY  AT  THE  WINDOW  AND  A GIRL  NEAR  HIM 

READING  A LETTER. 

About  Anj^ei  4th  (1775). 

At  the  beginning  of  Meiwa  (1764-1771),  beside 
Ilarunobu  and  Shunsho,  there  were  two  other 
young  men  coming  forward  into  prominence, 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Toyoharu,  was 
distined  to  play  a great  part  in  the  history  of 
Ukioye.  Both  pupils  of  Ishikawa  Toyonobu — 
that  old  veteran — this  one,  who  took  the  master’s 
name,  was  probably  the  elder  ; but  probably  he 
died  young,  for  his  work  ceases  in  Anyei  (1772- 
1780).  He  was  a great  genius.  Both  composi- 
tion and  coloring  in  this  work  are  most  original 
and  striking.  If  any  body  could  have  rivalled 
the  young  Kiyonaga,  it  would  have  been  he. 
His  work,  whether  in  prints  or  paintings,  is  very 
rare. 

186.  Utagaga  Toyoharu. 

Print. 

Three  belles  looking  at  a painting. 

About  Meiwa  6th  (1769). 

But  Toyoharu  was  hardly  inferior  to  his 
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brother.  He  founded  a prolific  school,  Tojokuni 
and  Toyohiro  being  his  direct  pupils.  We  must 
therefore  rank  him  as  one  of  the  four  great 
masters  of  the  new  movement,  parallel  with 
Shunsho  and  Harunobu.  During  Meiwa  (1764- 
1771)  most  of  his  work  is  in  prints,  very  delicate 
and  perfect,  as  this  specimen  shows.  He  was  as 
careful  in  line  and  drawing,  as  in  color,  a worthy 
rival  indeed  of  Harunobu  at  his  best. 

187.  Utagawa  Toyoharu. 

Print. 

An  interior  op  a theatre. 

About  Anyei  2nd  (1773). 

This  is  typical  of  a second  style  of  Toyoharu’s 
prints,  issued  early  in  Anyei  (1772-1780),  and  of 
this  shape.  Some  are  landscapes,  some  interiors. 
The  attempt  at  perspective  is  striking.  Also 
this  use  of  orange  for  wood  color  is  borrowed 
from  Koriusai.  The  rendering  of  the  crowd  is 
very  spirited. 

188.  Utagawa  Toyoharu. 

Painting. 

A tpieatrial  scene. 

About  Anyei  8th  (1779). 

After  Anyei  5th  (1776)  Toyoharu’s  prints  are 
r.,re.  Practically  he  turns  into  a most  prolific 
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painter.  In  fact  he  and  Shunsho  are  the  typical 
Ukioye  painters  of  Temmei  (1781-1788).  Here 
is  a rare  actor  painting  by  him  in  true  Shunsho 
style.  The  execution  is  very  fine. 

139.  Utagawa  Toyoharu. 

Painting. 

TWO  BELLES. 

About  Temmei  3rd  (1783). 

Toyoharu  was  not  driven  from  print  design- 
ing, but  recognized  his  genius  to  be  more  adapted 
for  painting.  This  is  a good  sample  of  his 
culminating  work  during  Temmei  (1781-1788). 
He  never  cringed  to  Kiyonaga,  but  kept  his 
own  individuality. 

140.  Utagawa  Toyoliaru. 

Painting. 

A TALL  GIRL  HEARING  A CUCKOO**  NOTE. 

About  Kuansei  6th  (1794). 

When  Kuansei  (1789-1800)  was  reached,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Toyoharu  improved.  The 
loose  picturesque  style  of  the  day  was  not 
adapted  to  his  careful,  dignified  genius.  The 
elongated  figure  is  distasteful  to  him.  It  is 
worth  while  to  see  how  it  connects  him  with 
Toyohiro. 
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141.  Utagawa  Toyoharu, 

Painting. 

Girl  on  New  Year’s  day. 

About  Kiowa  (1802). 

If  we  have  rightly  dated  this  work  of  the 
master,  he  must  have  been  born  the  18th  of 
Kioho  (1783).  I have  seen  a three  colored 
beniye  of  his  done  in  youth.  This  rough  loose 
work  only  confines  my  theory  of  a general 
degeneration  of  Ukioyo  art  that  began  in 
Kuansei  (1789-1800). 

142.  Kitao  Shigemasa. 

Print. 

Boys  in  snow. 

About  Anyei  3rd  (1774). 

We  have  already  seen  this  man’s  work  in 
Meiwa  1st  and  2nd  (1764  and  1765),  parallel 
with  Harunobu’s  three  color  prints.  When 
Harunobu  changed  to  his  Meiwa  (1764-1771) 
style,  Shigemasa  became  one  of  his  ardent 
followers.  But  he  was  a strongly  original 
artist,  founding  his  own  separate  school ; and 
so  we  have  to  rank  him  as  the  fourth  great 
master  of  Meiwa  and  Anyei  (1772-1780),  parallel 
with  Harunobu,  Shunsho,  and  Toyoharu.  He 
worked  equally  in  paintings,  prints,  and  book 
illustrations,  but  in  all  is  rare.  He  was  fond  of 
designing  children,  his  drawing  of  limbs  and 
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features  being  extremely  lively.  This  shows 
the  Anyei  use  of  orange. 

148.  Gayusai.  (Shigemasa). 

Painting. 

A LADY  AND  TWO  ATTENDANT  GIRLS  IN  A GARDEN. 

About  Temmei  5th  (1785). 

Two  or  three  works  with  this  signature  have 
turned  up.  There  is  no  record  that  at  was 
Shigemasa’s  other  name.  But  the  style  is  so 
exactly  like  his,  that  it  makes  the  conjecture 
possible.  It  not,  Gayusai  was  one  of  the  most 
able  and  charming  of  Shigemasa’s  pupils.  It 
surely  is  a painting  beautiful  enough  to  be 
studied  as  a model. 


144.  Kitao  Masanobu. 

Painting. 

TWO  BELLES  AT  HOME. 

About  Anyei  9th  (1780;. 

Whether  a son  or  not.  Masanobu  was  the  most 
conspicuous  of  Shigemasa’s  pupils.  Paintings 
by  hirn  are  extraordinarily  rare,  but  prints  of 
Anyei  (1772-1782)  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with.  The  complete  splendor  of  this  work 
makes  it  notable  among  the  known  collections 
of  the  world  at  present. 
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145.  Kitao  Masanobu. 

Print. 

A CAKE-SELLEK. 

About  Temmei  3rd  (1783). 

This  coloring  is  not  up  to  Masanobu’s  liighest 
level,  but  the  design  is  original.  It  shows  some 
influence  of  Kiyonaga, 

146.  Kitao  Masayoshi. 

Print 

A GROUP  AT  A TEMPLE-GROUND. 

About  Temmei  2nd  (1782). 

• Another  son  or  close  follower  of  Seigemasa. 
He  delights  in  landscape,  and  is  here  evidently 
influenced  by  Kiyonaga. 

147.  Kubo  Shunman. 

Print.  Set  of  three. 

Groups  by  the  Tamagawa. 

About  Temmei  6th  (1786). 

Shunman  was  another  great  pupil  of  Shige- 
masa.  His  work  is  queer,  like  Shigenaga’s  and 
Buncho’s  and  some  collectors  love  him  extra- 
vagantly. He  fell  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Kiyonaga  during  Temmei.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  both  prints  and  paintings  in  tones  of 
gray.  The  present  set  of  three  is  a typical 
example. 
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148.  Kubo  Shunman. 

Painting 

TWO  BELLES  STANDING  BY  A RIVER  SIDE. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791). 

After  Kiyonaga  had  ceased  to  design,  early 
in  Kuansei  (1789-1800),  there  was  a pause  of  a 
year  or  two  among  his  many  followers,  as  to 
who  should  be  the  leader  of  the  future.  This 
painting  exhibits  Shunman’s  work  during  that 
interregnum.  It  is  naturally  sweet  and  pure, 
but  a little  weak. 


149.  Kubo  Sliunman. 

Painting.  Set  of  three. 

Old  man  admiring  snow.  Girl  holding  up  a 

STAND.  A GIRL  FULLING  CLOTH. 

About  Kuansei  7th  (1795). 

But  art  did  not  long  stand  still.  There  was 
a rivalry  among  artists  as  to  who  could  first 
break  away  from  Kiyonaga’s  classic  perfection, 
and  realize  a careless  juicy  picturesqueness. 
This  surely  succeeds.  But  its  lack  of  firmness 
also  shows  the  defect  that  makes  the  new  style, 
though  for  a moment  charming,  the  beginning 
of  a decay.  jx.» 
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150.  Torii  Kiyotsune. 

Print . 

A SHORT  NIGHT. 

About  Anyei  3rd  (1774), 

The  chief  pupils  of  Kiyomitsu  during  Meiwa 
(1 764-1771)  and  Anyei  (1772-1780)  were  two, 
Kiyotsune  and  Kiyonaga.  At  first  they  were 
eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  many  new 
schools  rising  around  them.  This  manifestly 
follows  the  style  of  Harunobu. 

151  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Print. 

Girls  at  pleasure-house. 

About  Temmei  1st  (1781). 

We  have  already  said  much  by  implication 
about  Kiyonaga.  He  began  work  in  late  Horeki 
(1751-1763).  His  Meiwa  (1764-1771)  work  was 
unnoticed.  But  in  Anyei  (1772-1780)  he  began 
to  be  conspicuous,  running  neck  and  neck  with 
Koriusai,  until  he  drove  the  latter  from  the  field. 
He  became  by  far  the  most  popular  artist  of  his 
day,  and  pupils  practically  came  over  to  him 
from  every  existing  school.  Technically  he 
reaches,  probably,  the  high  water  mark  of 
Ukioye.  He  is  the  centre.  All  styles  lead  up 
to  him,  and  all  styles  lead  away  from  him.  In 
doing  this  latter,  they  degenerate,  unless  it  be 
with  the  one  exception  of  Hokusai.  Kiyonaga  is 
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the  greatest  designer  of  Kakemonoye  after 
Barunobu  and  Koriusai-  Indeed  only  these 
three,  of  all  Ukioyeshi,  could  design  a first  rate 
Kakemonoye. 

152.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Print. 

TWO  BELLES  UNDER  BLOSSOMS. 

About  Temmei  2nd  (1782). 

The  power  of  Kiyonaga’s  style  is  here  shown. 
The  lines  are  strong  and  firm,  the  two  figures 
perfectly  composed  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare 
in  the  narrow  space.  The  coloring  is  beautiful 
and  simple,  caring  more  for  strong  expressive 
masses,  than  for  the  decoration  of  pattern. 
Kiyonaga’s  hair  arrangement  for  ladies  follows 
closely  the  changes  of  fashion  in  Temmei  (1781- 
1788). 

158.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Print . 

Girl  under  a weeping  willow. 

About  Temmei  3rd  (1783). 

Kfyonaga  specially  delighted  in  tall  stately 
female  figures  under  umbrellas.  The  rendering 
of  the  willow  boughs  is  picturesque. 
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154.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Print. 

TWO  STANDING  WOMEN. 

About  Temmei  5th  (1785). 

The  soft  coloring  here,  and  the  impression  of 
texture  and  breadth  in  stuffs  are  masterly. 

155.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Print. 

Two  COUNT  LADIES. 

About  Temmei  5th  (1785). 

Beside  Kakemonoye,  Kiyonaga  executed  hun- 
dreds of  prints  in  this  rectangular  style.  They 
are  the  masterpieces  of  design.  How  dignified 
tne  lines  of  the  standing  court  lady,  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  best  of  old  Tosa  art ! 

156.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Painting. 

Belle  and  hen  attendant  girls  under  blossoms. 

About  Kuansei  1st  (1789). 

Fortunately  we  can  exhibit  that  rare  thing,  a 
Kiyonaga  painting*  It  is  worth  while  to  study 
his  unique  and  unsurpassed  technique.  His 
brush  work  has  a rich  modulated  sweep  unlike 
any  other’s.  And  his  handling  of  the  difficult 
pigment,  vermilion,  is  here  wonderful. 
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157.  Torii  Kiyonaga. 

Pliant. 

TWO  GIRLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

About  Kuansei  2nd  (1790). 

Kiyonaga  delighted  in  rich  landscape  back- 
grounds. Utamaro  is  his  noted  follower  in  this. 
From  this  date  Kiyonaga’s  prints  almost  disap- 
pear. He  resigned  voluntarily,  it  appears,  not 
driven  out,  but  resting  on  his  laurels. 

158.  Shuncho. 

Print. 

A TEA-HOUSE  GIRL. 

About  Temmei  3rd  (1783). 

Of  all  the  followers  of  Kiyonaga,  Shuncho 
mastered  his  style  the  earliest  and  the  most 
completely.  Though  originally  a pupil  of 
Shuncho,  his  unsigned  Temmei  (1781-1788) 
prints  can  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  Kiyonaga’s. 
The  strokes  are  here  very  bold,  and  the  color 
fine. 

159.  Shuncho. 

Print. 

A GROUP  IN  A GARDEN. 

About  Temmei  4th  (1784). 

This  design  is  very  close  to  Kiyonaga  at  his 
best,  though  the  color  is  a little  raw. 
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160.  Shuncho 

Print.  Set  of  three. 

Parties  in  the  country. 

About  Temmei  7th  (1787). 

Such  large  designs  of  Shuncho,  of  f>  rich  land- 
scape filled  with  many  charming  figures,  are 
much  sought  for  abroad.  They  have  all  the 
variety  and  force  of  full  paintings,  because 
mastery  of  composition’s  grammar  has  enabled 
him  to  use  perfectly  seven  or  eight  colors. 

161.  Shuncho. 

Print. 

TWO  GIRLS  STANDING. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791). 

We  see  here  already  a slight  tendency  to  fall 
with  the  loose  picturesque  style. 

162.  Katsukawa  Shunzan. 

. j >..* i i j jj j a . » tty  9 i 83  iiT( i remmei  s i ti 

Painting. 

TWO  BELLES. 

About  Kuausei  6th  (1794). 

Shunzan  is  another  pupil  of  Shunsho  that 
became  a follower  of  Kiyonaga.  This  shows 
his  later  looser  Kuansei  (i786-1800)  style.  A 
signed  painting  by  him  is  a thing  almost 
unknown. 
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168.  Angiusai  Enshi. 

pjjintiiig. 

Girl. 

About  Kuansei  Dili  (1797). 

Temmei  (1781-1788)  prints  by  this  rare  artist 
are  in  Kiyonnga’s  style.  This  has  already  gone 
far  into  the  Kuansei  change.  The  execution 
and  the  silvery  quality  of  the  coloring  are  very 
remarkable 

161  Chobunsai  Yeishi. 

Print. 

A BELLE  WITH  HER  ATTENDANT  GIRLS. 

About  Temmei  6th  (1786). 

Yeishi  was  at  first  a pupil  of  Kano  Yeisen, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  aristocratic  art  that 
painted  for  the  daimios.  But,  becoming  Ukio- 
yeshi  during  Temmei  (1781-1788),  he  fell,  like 
every  body,  under  the  influence  of  Kiyonaga. 
His  Temmei  prints  are  extremely  beautiful. 
This  kind  of  coloring  in  yellow,  purple,  and 
black  was  probably  originated  bj’  him. 

165.  Chobunsai  Yeishi. 

Print . 

TWO  GIRLS  UNDER  AN  UMBRELLA. 

About  Kuansei  1st  (1789). 

This  Kakemonoye  shows  Yeishi  to  be  hardly 
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inferior  to  Kiyonaga  and  Shuncho  in  line  and 
coloring. 

166.  Chobunsai  Yeislii. 

Print. 

TWO  GIRLS  LOOKING  AT  A WRITING. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791)’ 

But  in  this  one  there  is  a decided  falling  off. 
When  the  forces  that  hold  a standard  together 
break  up,  all  excellences  in  art  seem  to  go  at 
once.  The  lines  are  more  loosely  and  carelessly 
felt  in  relation  one  to  another,  the  color  is  less 
subtle,  the  faces  are  harder  and  ugly.  Yet 
probably  contemporaries  thought  the  change  an 
advance.  But  all  change  is  not  progress. 

167.  Chobunsai  Yeislii. 

Painting.  Set  of  tliree  in  one. 

A CHERRY  TREE,  GIRL  UNDER  AN  UMBRELLA. 

About  Kuansei  10th  (1798). 

The  Kuansei  (1789-1800)  changes  of  style 
were  very  rapid.  Without  the  intervening 
links  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
perfect  continuity  of  change  from  the  last  number 
to  this.  The  severe  quality  of  line  held  by 
Ukioye  since  Okumura  Masanobu,  is  discarded 
for  striking,  awkwardly  shaped  masses  of  color, 
whose  blurry  blending,  rather  than  fine  com- 
position renders  them  picturesque.  That  this 
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was  a wide  movement,  and  not  an  idiosyncrasy 
is  shown  by  the  analogous  work  of  Shunman  in 
his  set  of  three.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
newness  and  a charm  of  its  own  in  such  work. 
We  may  delight  in  it,  and  yet  on  sober  judg- 
ment recognize  that  in  its  loosening  grasp  of 
problems  it  is  drifting  toward  vagueness  and 
ugliness. 

168.  Chobunsai  Yeishi. 

Print. 

A SPRING  NIGHT. 

About  Kuansei  12th  (1800). 

In  prints  this  movement  led  onward  into  the 
uncertain  atmospheric  effects  of  the  so-called 
Sui  imono.  It  is  the  analogue  of  Hokusai’s  Sori 
work.  Notice  the  extreme  elongation  of  the 
figures, 

169.  Chobunsai  Yeishi. 

Painting. 

Y OUNG  WOMAN  UNDER  A WILLOW. 

About  Kiowa  2nd  (1802). 

In  this  beautiful  painting  the  extreme  of 
length  in  figure  is  reached  in  the  Kiowa  style. 
In  other  respects  there  is  a momentary  attempt 
to  arrest  the  degeneration  into  vagueness.  The 
color  in  its  notan  is  extremely  beautiful. 
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170.  Chobunsai  Yeislii. 

Painting. 

Belle  under  blossoms. 

About  Bunkua  5th  (1808). 

Alas ! The  effort  did  not  continue.  The 
period  Bunkua  (1804-1817)  witnessed  a worse 
lapse  into  absolute  ugliness.  All  grace  and 
meaning  of  line  have  gone.  The  woman  seems 
scarcely  human.  There  remains  only  a loose 
decorative  treatment  of  the  pattein. 

171.  Yeisho. 

Print. 

TWO  BELLES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

About  Kuansei  5th  (1793). 

Yeishi  had  many  pupils  of  his  own.  Of 
these  Yeisho  was  the  greatest.  His  coloring  is 
always  strong  and  clear. 

172.  Toriyama  Sekiyen.  (aged  78). 

Painting. 

A ealcon.  About  Kuansei  1st  (1789). 

We  now  come  to  the  school  of  the  man  who 
had  most  to  do  with  this  whole  Kuansei  (1789- 
1800)  business,  namely  Utamaro.  But  first  we 
must  speak  of  his  rare  teacher,  Sekiyen,  well 
known  for  book  illustration.  He  must  have 
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been  born  about  the  third  year  of  Kioto,  (1718). 
]STo  single  sheet  prints  of  his  are  known  ; but 
his  other  name,  Toyofusa,  suggests  that  he  was 
a pupil  of  Jshikawa  Toyonobu.  He  ranks  high 
as  a painter. 

173  Sekiyen  (aged  77),  Utamaro,  and  Haru- 
machi. 

Paintiug. 

Shoki,  a belle  and  her  attendant  girl. 

About  Kuansei  5th  (1793). 

Sekiyen  had  two  famous  pupils,  Utamaro  and 
Harumachi.  It  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to 
see  all  their  painting  and  signatures  together. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  I have  known.  The 
execution  and  coloring  are  brilliant. 

174.  Utamaro. 

Print. 

Kappa.  About  Temmei  1st  (1781). 

We  must  now  go  back  to  study  Utamaro’s 
work  serially.  In  early  works  he  is  called 
Toyoaki.  These  are  found  in  Anyei  (1772- 
1780).  This  rare  specimen  of  a print  in  the 
style  of  Sekiyen  may  be  a few  years  later. 

175.  Utamaro. 

Painting. 

TWO  FEMALE /FIGURES. 

About  Temmei  3rd  (1783). 
In  this  rare  painting  we  also  see  Utamaro’s 
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work  as  influnced  by  Sekiyen.  It  is  masterly 
in  sweep  and  texture. 

176.  Utamaro. 

Print. 

Fukurokuju  and  girls. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791). 

Utamaro,  however,  could  not  long  escape  the 
all  dominating  influence  of  Kiyonaga.  From 
Temmei  2nd  (1782)  he  struggles  hard  to  catch 
the  Kiyonaga  knack.  From  Temmei  6th  (1786) 
to  Kuansei  3rd  (1791)  his  prints  in  almost  pure 
Kiyonaga  style  stand  among  the  great  triumphs 
of  Ukioye,  In  this  print  there  is  already  a 
slight  tendency  toward  the  loose  composition  of 
line  previously  noticed. 

177.  Utamaro. 

Print. 

A BELLE  AND  HER  TWO  ATTENDANT  GIRLS. 

About  Kuansei  7th  (1795). 

The  distorted  elongation  of  both  figure  and 
face  are  now  noticeable.  Year  by  year  there  is 
a progressive  change.  The  knot  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head  is  becoming  enormously  big. 
This  tends  to  show  that  the  change  was  one  of 
fashion,  among  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
only  of  artists.  For  such  exaggeration  of  head 
contour  requires  other  extravagances  to  match. 
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178.  Utamaro. 

Pran  1. 

Falconers.  About  Kuansei  11th  (1798). 

It  is  in  naturalistic  prints,  like  this,  that  the 
new  pietureqeness  best  justifies  itself.  Here  is 
real  landscape  out-of-door  feeling.  The  mass  of 
Fuji  is  really  impressive.  The  setting  of  the 
figures  against  the  atmosphere  is  fine.  It  is 
work  like  this  that  strongly  influenced  Hokusai. 

179.  Utamaro.  v 

Print . 

A BELLE  AND  HEE  ATTENDANT  GIRL. 

About  Kiowa  2nd  (1802). 

The  extravagance  of  fashion  reached  its 
height  in  the  elongation  of  Kiowa  (1801-1803). 
Notice  the  proportion  of  the  woman  on  the  left. 
She  would  have  to  be  about  ten  feet  tall.  Still 
one  must  admit  that  there  is  a beauty  and  state- 
liness of  their  own  in  these  figures.  Many  of 
the  French  greatly  admire  Utamaro  for  the 
very  decadent  qualities  that  harmonize  with 
some  phases  of  European  art. 

180.  Utamaro. 

Painting. 

A young  woman.  About  Kiowa  4th  (1804). 

The  elongation  becomes  a little  less,  but  the 
ugliness  of  Bunkua  is  approximated. 
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181.  Utamaro. 

Prill*. 

A YOUNG  MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

About  Bunkua  2nd  (1805). 

Id  this  fine  print  we  realize  well  that  typical 
Bunkua  (1804-1817)  Utamaro  style  which  alone 
some  collectors  associate  with  him.  We  may 
call  it  the  big  head  style.  Its  composition  is 
quite  new.  It  is  an  improvement  on  later 
Kuansei  (1789-180  ')  looseness,  but  the  faces  are 
awkwardly  distorted.  The  great  point  is  the 
filling  of  the  space  with  essentials,  no  empty 
background  beiug  left.  The  color  of  age  is  here 
very  fine.  Such  Utamaro’s  justify  themselves. 

182.  Utamaro. 

PaiMfisg. 

Belle  reading  a letter. 

About  BuiWua  4th  (1807). 

This  also  shows  Utamaro’s  progression  into 
Bunkua  (1804-1817)  style.  There  are  many 
paintings  like  this.  Sometimes  the  French 
call  them,  and  many  of  the  prints,  a second 
Utamaro.  But  I doubt  very  much  the  statement 
of  Ukioye  Riuko  that  Utamaro  died  Bunkua 
2nd,  or  Bunkua  3rd  (1805  or  1806)  as  others 
assert.  There  is  continuity  in  the  work  that 
lasts  for  several  years  later. 
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188.  Utagawa  Toyokuni. 

Print. 

Three  girls. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791). 

We  must  now  pass  to  still  a third  Kuansei 
(l789-1800)  school,  beside  those  of  Yeishi  and 
Utamaro,  namely  Toy  ok  uni’s.  Toyokuni  is  the 
chief  pupil  of  Toyohnru,  and,  in  a sense,  can 
claim  place  as  a link  in  the  completest  line  of 
descent  of  Ukioye,  from  Okumura  Masanobu  to 
Yoshitoshi.  Less  brilliant  than  Utamaro,  per- 
haps Toyokuni  does  not  at  first  so  easily  yield 
to  the  forces  of  degeneration. 

When  his  prints  first  appear,  early  in  Temmei 
(1781-1788),  Toyokuni  is  trying  to  follow  Kiyo- 
naga.  Tnroughout  Temmei  he  remains  one  of 
Kiyonaga’s  most  brilliant  satellites.  During 
Kuansei  (1789-1800)  and  Kiowa  (1801-1803) 
Toyokuni  holds  aloof  from  Utamaro,  though 
following  the  general  changes  in  custom. 

In  this  Kakemonoye  we  see  the  remains  of 
Kiyonaga  feeling. 

184.  Utagawa  Toyokuni. 

Painting. 

Belle  in  rain. 

About  Kuansei  5th  (1793). 

This  is  hardly  more  than  a rough  sketch,  and 
yet  it  fixes  for  a moment  Toyokuni’s  version  of 
the  elongating  type  of  figure. 
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185.  Utagawa  Toyokuni. 

Painting. 

Ladies  in  the  fields. 

About  Kuansei  12th  (1800). 

This  delicate,  richly  colored  work  exhibits 
the  Utagawa  analogue  of  the  Utamaro  Kuansei 
(1789-1800)  type  at  its  best,  in  so  for  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  painting,  it  has  the  sunny  out-of- 
door  feeling  that  such  a scheme  of  color  should 
possess. 

186.  Utagawa  Toyokuni. 

Print.  Set  of  lliree. 

Girls  playing  Sanbaso,  orchestra  behind  them. 

About  Kiowa  2nd  (1802). 

1 have  spoken  of  a temporary  dignity  in 
Kiowa  (1801-1803),  in  spite  of  elongated  figure. 
It  is  found  again  here.  The  very  awkwardness 
of  shape  and  spacing  is  made  use  of  to  produce 
a striking  broad  characteristic  composition. 
There  must  have  been  a kind  of  intoxication  in 
a popular  mind  that  could  come  to  love  such  a 
wild  thunder -storm-like  grandeur. 

187.  Utagawa  Toyokuni. 

Painting'. 

Spring  scene.  About  Bunkua  1st  (1804). 
In  this  painting  the  ugly  Bunkua  (1804- 
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1817)  type  is  coming  on.  There  is  no  un- 
certainty in  it. 

188.  Utagawa  Toyohiro. 

Painting. 

A happy  New  Year. 

About  Kuansei  6tli  (1794). 

Toyohiro  was  probably  the  younger  brother 
of  Toyobuni.  He  was  much  of  a genius.  He 
continued  the  style  of  landscape  composition  of 
his  teacher  Toyoharu.  This  is  a very  unusual 
composition  ; running  far  into  confusion.  But 
the  types  of  figures  are  interesting. 

189.  Utagawa  Toyoliiro. 

Painting. 

(jrIRL  AND  A CHILD  UNDER  BLOSSOmS. 

About  Kuansei  18th  (1801). 

The  painting  is  technically  beautiful  in 
spite  of  the  ugliness  of  type,  There  is  here  no 
confusion. 

190.  Utagawa  Toyohiro. 

Painting. 

Girl  as  Manzai. 

About  Kiowa  3rd  (1803). 

In  this  strong  piece,  as  in  Toyokuni’s  three 
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prints,  tlie  odd  angularity  of  the  spaces  sings 
with  a grandeur  of  its  own.  The  notan  disposi- 
tion, also,  is  clear  and  striking. 

191.  Sharaku. 

Print. 

Large  head  of  an  actor  in  bemale  part. 

About  Kuansei  6th  (1794). 

Sharaku  was  a wild  genius  who  appeared 
during  Kuansei.  His  ugliness  was  so  intense 
that  he  must  have  appealed  to  but  a linited 
class.  American  collectors  hate  him.  Some 
French  collectors,  however,  are  ready  to  extol 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ukioye  artists. 
His  is  the  deification  of  ugliness,  and  so  decadent 
of  the  decadents. 

192.  Hokusai  (Shunro). 

Print. 

An  actor  in  female  part. 

About  Temmei  4th  (1784). 

We  now  come  to  the  man  whom  some  Euro- 
peans have  called  not  only  the  greatest  artist  of 
Ukioye,  but  the  greatest  Japanese  artist  of  all 
time.  Probably  there  are  some  to  call  him  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  whole  world.  No  doubt, 
he  was  a genius.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  90, 
always  producing,  always  changing  his  style — as 
well  as  his  name.  He  fell  successively  under 
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the  influence  of  many  men,  but  he  was  never  a 
mere  copyist  of  any.  His  first  teacher  was 
Shunsho,  and  from  him  he  took  his  first  name 
Shunro.  Actor  prints  in  Shunsho’s  style  are 
sometimes  found.  This  is  one.  It  enables  us 
to  illustrate  a date  pretty  far  back  in  Hokusai’s 
life.  Then  he  was  but  twenty-five.  It  has 
original  force  of  line  feeling. 

198.  Hokusai  (Shunro). 

Print. 

River  scene  with  boats  in  summer  night. 

About  Kuansei  3rd  (1791). 

Next  we  have  the  very  essence,  in  a print, 
of  informal  picturesqueness.  Tn  the  interval 
Hokusai  fell  into  the  style  of  Kiyonaga,  but,  as 
here,  has  passed  out  again  into  that  of  Utamaro. 
He  outdoes  Utamaro  on  his  own  ground.  The 
effect  of  mist  on  Sumidagawa  is  very  strikingly 
rendered. 

194.  Hokusai  (Shunro  period). 

Painting. 

Two  FEMALE  figures  at  home. 

About  Kuansei  5th  (1793). 

This  painting,  though  unsigned,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  a work  of  Hokusai  continuing  the 
painting  style  of  Shunsho.  The  landscape  in  the 
distance  is  very  suggestive  of  Hokusai’s  feeling. 
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and  the  faces  and  the  forms  are  like  his  prints 
of  this  date.  Hokusai  had  many  styles,  as  we 
shall  see. 


195.  Hishigawa  Sori. 

Painting. 

A girl  caerying  sea-water  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt.  About  Kuansei  11th  (1799). 

We  come  to  a strange  hitch  in  Hokusai’s  life, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  Sori.  There  are  five 
signatures  of  Sori ; Hishigawa  Sori,  Tawaraya 
Sori,  Hiakurin  Sori,  Sori,  and  Hokusai  Sori. 
Of  these,  after  careful  investigation,  I believe  all 
to  be  Hokusai  except  the  first.  This  is  a 
different  man,  a queer  one,  and  the  one  from 
whom  he  first  took,  probably,  the  name  of  Sori. 
There  is  a certain  picturesque  breadth  in  his 
style  which  must  have  captivated  our  seeker  for 
novelties.  It  is  important  to  identify  this 
peculiar  teacher  of  Hokusai. 

196.  Hokusai  (Hiakurin  Sori). 

Painting.  Two  panelled  screen. 

Morning-  glories. 

About  Kuansei  12th  (1800). 

Hut,  as  Tawaraya  Sori,  Hokusai  pretended 
that  he  was  a descendant  from  Sotatsu  ; and,  in 
works  like  this  screen,  he  evidently  achieves 
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fine  creation  in  a style  not  unlike  Sotatsu’s.  It 
is  a work  of  genius. 

197.  Hokusai  (Sori). 

Print. 

An  evening  scene  at  the  close  op  the  year. 

About  Kuansei  13th  (1801). 

Here  we  see  a fine  specimen  of  the  true 
Hokusai  Sori  style  of  print',  its  drawing  and 
color  are  masterly,  and  its  setting  of  the  figure 
against  the  atmospheric  gray  is  most  picturesque. 

198.  Hokusai  (Kiukiushin). 

Print. 

Groups  at  a temple  ground. 

About  Kiowa  2nd  (1802). 

This  style  of  print  is  exactly  like  Hokusai’s 
colored  series  of  illustrations  of  about  this  date. 
The  kind  of  tree  drawing  it  tries  to  realize  can 
be  judged  from  the  next  number. 

199.  Hokusai  (Sori  period). 

Painting. 

Group  of  men  and  women  admiring  cherry 

blossoms.  About  Kiowa  3rd  (1803). 

Though  unsigned,  this  fine  work  is  most 
typical  of  Hokusai’s  transition  period.  1 have 
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not  seen  a finer  specimen.  Every  detail  of  it 
should  be  compared  with  the  previous  number. 


200.  Hokusai  (Gakiojin). 

Painting. 

TWO  GIRLS  AS  A FISHER  AND  A WOOD-CHOPPER. 

About  Bunkua  2nd  (1805). 

Here  we  get  coloring  and  faces  which  look 
more  like  what  we  ordinarily  know  to  be 
Hokusai.  Yet  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  his 
Bunkua  (1804-1817)  style,  and  still  shows 
influence  of  Hishigawa  Sori,  as  the  rocks  may 
witness. 

201.  Hokusai. 

Painting.  Two  panelled  screen. 

A RIDDLE  IN  PAINTINGS. 

About  Bunkua  4th  (1807). 

Jn  this  rare  collection  of  finished  pictorial 
studies  we  get  an  encyclopaedia,  as  it  were,  of 
Hokusai’s  possibilities  at  this  date.  It  is  the 
date  of  his  most  striking  illustrations  for  Bakin’s 
novels.  In  these,  above  all  others,  he  shows 
himself  the  great  draughtman.  The  Sori  style 
still  lingers,  but  is  crisping  up  into  pure 
Hokusai.  How  rich  the  bird  on  the  plum  ! 
How  delicate  the  vase  with  the  cherry  ! 
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202.  Hokusai. 

Print. 

Komachi,  a court  lady. 

About  Bunkua  5th  (1808). 

Hokusai’s  pure  power  is  here  shown.  It 
seems  that  he  alone,  of  all  Bunkua  (1804-1817) 
men,  had  just  the  strange  genius  to  seize  on  the 
debased  taste  of  the  time,  and  make  the  most 
striking  thing  of  it.  It  is  Hokusai  that  does  his 
best  to  keep  the  degeneration  from  being  a 
degeneration. 

203.  Hokusai. 

Painting. 

A knya  monk. 

About  Bunkua  6th  (1809). 

This  rough  sketch  is  characteristic  of  his  early 
Bunkua  (1804-1817)  works.  Some  American 
collectors  like  this  style  of  his  only. 

204.  Hokusai. 

Print. 

View  of  Saruhashi. 

About  Bunkua  11th  (1814). 

In  this  print  we  see  the  kind  of  landscape 
designing  that  ment  into  Hokusai’s  “ MaDgua  ” 
books.  It  is  rough  and  thick,  like  a painting 
by  Ganku,  and  as  original  as  Hokusai  himself. 
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205.  Hokusai. 

Painting. 

Kakan,  a rat,  and  a mountain  view. 

About  Bunsei  2nd  (1819). 

In  these  three  rough  sketches  we  have  also 
something  of  Mangua  style.  Jn  Bunsei  (1818- 
1829)  Hokusai’s  style  becomes  lax. 

206.  Hokusai. 

Painting. 

View  of  sea-shore. 

About  Bunsei  9th  (1826). 

The  final  well-known  style  of  Hokusai  now 
comes  on  apace.  This  love  for  landscape  and 
small  figures  is  found  in  all  the  artists  of  this 
day. 

207.  Hokusai, — aged  71. 

Painting. 

A camp.  Tempo  1st  (1880). 

The  date  of  this  is  fixed  by  the  age  written 
with  the  signature. 

208.  Hokusai,— aged  85. 

Painting. 

Tanka  burning  the  wooden  image  of  Buddha. 

Kokua  1st  (1844). 

In  his  old  age  Hokusai’s  painting  became 
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very  coarse,  delighting  in  rough  black  touches 
whose  gradation  was  effected  by  their  very 
crumbling,  A velvety  effect  is  thus  produced. 

209.  Hokusai —aged  89. 

Print. 

Land-surveying.  Kayei  1st  (1848). 

Hokusai  was  most  prolific  with  his  prints, 
and  his  book  illustration.  There  is  no  room  to 
exhibit  a series  of  the  former  here.  But  this 
last  one,  dated  just  one  year  before  his  death,  is 
a great  rarety.  On  the  whole  it  is  a great 
falling  off  from  the  clear,  pure  grammar  of 
composition  in  Kuanen  (1748-1750)  and  Horeki 
(1751-1763). 

210.  Hokkei. 

Painting'. 

The  back  op  a belle. 

About  Bunkua  3rd  (1806). 

Hokusai  had  many  pupils.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  is  Hokkei.  In  this  piece  we  have  his 
version  of  Hokusai’s  Sori  style.  It  is  broad 
and  free. 

211.  Hokkei. 

Painting. 

A standing  girl.  About  Bunkua  10th  (1813). 

This  might  well  be  taken  for  Hokusai  himself 
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in  his  later  Bunkua  (1804-1817)  manner.  It 
fills  a gap  in  the  Hokusai  series  of  styles. 
Technically  it  is  very  careful  and  complete. 

212.  Hokkei. 

Painting. 

Gama  sennin. 

About  Bunsei  4th  (1821). 

This  is  the  analogue  of  Hokusai’s  early 
Bunsei  (1818-1829)  style.  It  is  angular  and 
odd,  emphasizing  the  comic  element  in  things. 

218.  Hokkei. 

Print. 

A FERRY-BOAT. 

About  Bunsei  8th  (1825). 

Such  landscape  prints,  different  frem 
Hokusai’s,  are  specially  characteristic  of  Hokkei 
at  this  time,  which  is  one  of  great  energy  in 
landscape  designing. 

214.  Yeiri. 

Painting. 

Belle. 

About  Kuansei  12th  (IsOO), 
This  artist  a pupil  of  Yeishi,  fell  under 
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Hokusai’s  influence  in  his  Sori  period.  He  ha 
a strange  genius  for  odd  proportion. 

215.  Shinsai. 

Painting. 

A GIRL  WITH  A LANTERN. 

About  Kiowa  3rd  (1803). 

Shinsai  was  very  near  to  Hokusai  in  feeling 
in  his  early  Bunkua  (1804-1817)  days,  in  fact 
Hokusai’s  best  pupil  then.  The  coloring  of 
this  is  so  beautiful  in  its  soft  grays,  and  the 
figure  so  charming,  that  we  quite  forget  its 
strange  proportions.  It  seems  made  for  a 
Kakemonoye. 

216.  Hokuba. 

Painting. 

Belle. 

About  Bunkua  2nd  (1805). 

At  first  Ilokuba  was  a close  follower  of  his 
teacher  Hokusai.  This  shows  the  soft  Sori  style 
at  work. 

217.  Hokuba. 

Painting. 

TWO  BELLES  IN  A BOAT. 

About  Tempo  1st  (1830). 

But,  later,  Ilokuba  took  the  name  Teisai,  and 
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broke  away  from  his  master,  following  rather 
the  feeling  of  Kunisada  and  Hiroshige.  He  is 
a good  painter  for  his  day.  Mark  the  drawing 
of  the  fish  in  the  pattern  of  the  lady's  dress. 

218.  Hokuba. 

Painting. 

Girls  carrying  sea-water  for  the  manufacture 

OF  SALT. 

About  Kokua  1st  (1844). 

Later  still  his  style  became  coarsened,  more 
like  Khniyoshi’s. 

219.  Kikugawa  Yeizan. 

Print.  Set  of  three. 

Girls  at  a plum-tree  garden. 

About  Bunkua  6th  (1809). 

It  is  not  clear  whose  pupil  Yeizan  was. 
Apparently  he  was  influenced  by  LTtamaro. 
He  is  a typical  Bunkua  (1804-1817)  print 
designer  with  all  the  ugliness  of  proportion  and 
fashion.  Think  of  this  degeneration  within 
twenty  years  of  the  culmination  under  Kiyonaga! 

220.  Kikugawa  Yeizan. 

Painting. 

Women  playing  ken , a game. 

About  Bunsei  5th  (1822). 
It  looks  like  a painting  by  a Hokusai  pupil. 
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Yeizan  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a connecting  link. 
He  is  the  teacher  of  Keisai  Yeisen. 

221.  Yeisen. 

Painting. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN  ON  A SUMMER  EVENING. 

Abont  Bunkua  12th  (1815). 

The  awkward  big-headed  girl  of  Bunkua 
(1804-1817)  is  not  a pleasing  object ; but  the 
careful  study  in  the  plaids  of  the  planes  of  the 
dress  is  a delight. 

222.  Yeisen. 

Prim . 

View  at  Itabashi.  About  Bunsei  5th  (1822). 

The  great  Japanese  craze  for  landscape  began 
in  Bunsei  (1818-1829).  It  is  the  last  fine  phase 
of  Ukioye.  Figures  are  exhausted.  They  are 
best  reduced  to  incidents  of  landscape.  The 
strong  use  of  natural  colors  in  these  prints  is  a 
new  thing  in  Japanese  landscape  art. 

228.  Yeisen. 

Prin!. 

View*  of  Shinobu-ga-oka  in  snow. 

About  Tempo  1st  (1880)* 

The  color  value  of  snow  in  landscape  is  well 
given. 
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224.  Utagawa  Kunisada, 

Painting. 

Girls  and  actors 

About  Bunkua  14th  (1817). 

Another  prolific  painter  of  Bunsei  (1818-1829) 
and  Tempo  (1880-1848),  beside  Hokusai  and 
Yeisen,  is  Kunisada,  the  chief  pupil  of  Toyo- 
kuni.  After  his  master’s  death  he  often  took 
the  name  of  Toyokuni  2nd.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  painting  by  him  I have  ever  seen. 
The  colors  have  a new  pure  harmony  of  their 
own. 


225.  Kunisada. 

Print.  Set  of  tliree. 

Girls  in  the  country. 

About  Bunsei  11th  (1828). 

This  is  typical  of  his  print  designing  during 
Bunsei.  The  figures  stand  out  well  against  the 
mist  silhouettes  of  the  background  landscape. 
The  taste  for  Kunisada  is  not  much  developed 
in  the  West.  There  is  not  the  pure  simple  flat 
designing  of  ancient  days ; only  a somewhat 
vulgar  effectiveness. 
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226.  Kunisada. 

Print.  Set  of  three. 

A SUMMEE  EVENING. 

About  Kokua  2nd  (1845). 

The  coloring  of  prints  grows  more  vulgar 
with  time.  We  see  here  the  fixing  of  a type  of 
print  figures  which  has  lasted  well  into  Meiji 
(1868—). 

227.  Kuniyoslii. 

Print . 

A YOUNG  WOMAN. 

About  Bunkua  10th  (1818). 

Kuniyoshi  is  tbe  next  most  important  of  the 
Toyokuni  pupils.  It  was  he  who  trained  most 
of  the  designers  of  early  Meiji.  In  this  Surimono 
we  see  his  early  style.  The  landscape  is  clever 
and  influenced  by  European  art. 

228.  Kuniyoslii. 

Print. 

View  of  teavellers  by  lake  Biwa. 

About  Bunsei  8th  (1825). 

This  is  one  of  Kuniyoshi’s  finest  landscapes. 
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229.  Kuniyoshi. 

Papiting. 

A young  woman.  About  Tempo  3rd  (1832). 

Kuniyoshi  could  paint  delicately  when  he 
chose,  but  this  is  vulgarly  rough. 

280.  Kuniyoshi. 

Print.  Set  of  tltree. 

Girls  under  a cherry-tree,  a night  scene. 

About  Tempo  6th  (1835;. 

The  style  is  much  like  Kunisada. 

281.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

Bridge  Yeitai  in  snow. 

About  Bunkua  12th  (1815). 

We  now  come  to  the  last  striking  figure  in 
Ukioye,  the  pupil  of  Toyohiro,  who  did  more 
than  all  others  to  develope  landscape  print 
designing.  He  stands  in  a sense  as  the  world's 
best  model  in  the  grammar  of  landscape  design- 
ing. Western  art  students  value  him  especially 
to-day.  Of  course  Sesshu  is  primary  in  line 
and  dark  and  light.  But  where  else  shall  you 
get  the  grammar  of  landscape  coloring,  the 
tones  of  sky,  the  tints  of  water,  in  their  color 
relations  to  things?  Ilis  observation  is  so 
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accurate  that  travellers  in  Japan  to-day  can 
recognize  his  scenes. 

This  is  an  early  work,  a fine  snow  storm  in 
black  and  white. 

232.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

View  or  the  temple  ground  at  Meguro. 

About  Bunsei  7th  (1824). 

In  this  early  series  of  his  wide  colored  lands- 
cape designs  we  have  the  most  brilliant  treat- 
ment of  foliage  and  architecture.  4 his  very 
print  is  specially  studied  by  landscape  artists  in 
America.  Lovers  of  Japan  feel  the  very  spirit 
of  it  in  these  things.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
Japanese  public  of  Meiji  has  voluntary  cut 
itself  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a mirroring 
of  its  ancestors’  love  for  nature.  In  it  their  own 
country  is  revealed,  as  no  nation’s  landscape  has 
ever  been  revealed  in  cheap  popular  form. 
Hiroshige’s  work  is  a liberal  education. 

283  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

View  of  the  temple  ground  at  Atago. 

About  Bunsei  10th  (1827). 

Here  is  a similar  subject,  but  the  treatment 
of  the  distant  sea  with  sails  is  finely  breezy,  and 
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instinctively  shows  the  reflection  of  light  in  the 
distance.  The  small  figures,  like  his  great 
English  contemporary,  Turner’s,  are  often  sticks 
of  wood,  but  they  serve  to  emphasize  points  in 
the  landscape. 


234.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

View  at  the  bridge  Yeitai. 

About  Tempo  1st  (1830). 

This  design  of  boats  is  fundamental  and 
grammatical.  Only  two  clear  tones  are  used 
with  black  and  white  to  differentiate  all  their 
parts.  No  resources  of  oil  painting  could  make 
them  more  solid.  I am  not  sure  that  1 don’t 
prefer  this  to  Whistler’s  most  celebrated 
etchings. 


285.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

Snow  scene  at  the  tempte  ground  oe  Asakusa. 

About  Tempo  6th  (1835). 

This  is  a fine  snow  scene  crowded  with  people. 
Hiroshige  delights  in  snow. 
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286.  Hiroshige. 

Painting. 

A FERRY- BOA'i’  IN  SNOW. 

About  Kokua  1st  (1844). 

Again  a snow  scene,  but  iu  rough  sketch. 
The  technique  is  very  different  from  Hokusai’s. 

237.  Hirohige. 

Painting. 

A spring  scene.  About  Kokua  4th  (1847). 

This  is  the  most  delicate  of  Hiroshige’s  paint- 
ings I have  seen.  There  is  soft  atmospheric 
tone,  but  little  of  the  fine  notan  massing  of  the 
prints. 

238.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

View  of  the  Sumidagawa  at  Mimeguri. 

About  Kayei  1st  (1848). 

A landscape  print  in  blue.  How  interesting 
to  recognize  the  scene  ! The  cherries  were  not 
so  thick  there  as  now.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
here  the  exact  technical  analogue  of  details 
painted  in  the  previous  number. 
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239.  Hiroshige. 

Painting. 

View  at  Nihon-zutsumi. 

About  Kayei  3rd  (1850). 

This  ink  sketch  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
things  in  landscape  drawing.  It  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  delicate  soft  style  of  the  previous 
painting. 

240.  Hiroshige. 

Print. 

View  at  Zoshigaya. 

About  Kayei  5th  (1852). 

A figure  composition  by  Hiroshige  is  interest- 
ing. He  has  more  delicacy  of  spirit  than  either 
Kunisada  or  Kuniyoshi. 


241.  Hiroshige. 

Painting. 

Girl  under  cherry  blossoms  at  MukojiMA. 

Ansei  2nd  (1855). 

A rare  work,  because  including  a large  figure, 
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and  because  dated.  The  relief  of  the  figure 
against  the  distant  airy  landscape  could  not  be 
better  effected  by  a dozen  reflected  lights  and  a 
handful  of  shadows.  We  must  ieave  him  in  his 
old  age,  as  the  last  great  painter  of  Ukioye. 
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